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z TRIN MOr aomen | hounds Eh love cach other! how 
=e A ER our hearts weaye into each other! how more 


[ i ach other ! 
“The “Minister's Wooing,” a story by | than glad we should be to dic for cach other 


Harriet Beecher Stowe, now in progress in | And all this wae = at 
the Atlantic Monthly, is by far the most | end ?—Mary ! it isn’t my so ; ly! 
powerful of her works of fiction What right have I to mourn? Is my son 
s ther’s son ? 

To our mind the argument against end- | 20y better than any other mother's 


s f thousands, whose mothers loy- | 
less misery was nevor more powerfully Thousands of thousands, 


5 i ine, are gone there !—Oh 
presented, than in the following extracts | €d them as T love mine, g , 


redding-day! Thy did th ejoice ; 
from the “Minister's Wooing” in the Sep- | XY Wedding-day! Why did they rejoice | 


tember number of the Allanic Brides shou'd wear mourning,—the bells 
nun be Atlantic. 


: should toll for every wedding; every new 
The first extract gives the view óf px family is built over this awful pit of despair, 
horrible dogma, as held by the earlier and only one in a thousand escapes P” 
Puritans, but which has been yonder Pale, em oora ami 
ap ed aa ren sera eee qi dumb, as one who in the dark and storm sees 
pee attfidelity’} No pens S by the sudden glare of lightning a chasm 
this day dare proach the doctrines of Bon Yawning under foot. It was amazement and 
Kins, Edwards, &e., &e. But to eee dimness of anguish ;—the dreadful words 
struck on the very centre where her soul 
“The preaching of those times was anima- rested. She fult as if the point of a wedge 
ted by an unflinching consistency which | wore being driven between her tife and ber 
never shrank from carrying an idea to its life’s life.—between her and her God. She 
remotest logical- verge. ‘The sufferings of clasped her hands instinctively on her bosom, 
the lost were not kept from view, but pro- j as if to hold there some’cherished image, and 
claimed with a terrible power. De. Hop- said in a piercing voice of supplication ‘My 
kins boldly asserts that ‘all the use which | God! oh, where art thou?” * » # x 
God will have for them is to suffer; this is 


all the end they can BOSH therefore all best—better than it would have been in any 
their faculties, and their whole capacities, other way,—that God chose it because it 

_ will be employed and used for this end. . . was for a greater, final good,—that He not 
The body can by omnipotence be made ca- 


tracts : 


“Dr. Hopkins Says that this is all 


only chose it, but took means to make lt 
pable of suffering the greatest imaginable i 


: k certain, —that He ordains every sin, and 
pain, without producing dissolution, o 


, Y oF! does all that is necessary to makeit certain, 
\bating the least degree of life or sensibility. | that He creates the vessels of wrath and 


- & a „One paths in| fits them for destruction, and that He has 
2 God will show his Power ia the punish- | ay infinite knowledge by which He can do it 


en! the wicked will be in strengthening | without Violating their free agency.—So 
(olding their bodies and souls in tor- | much the worse ! 


Bich would be otherwise intolerable,” knowlege ! 


RA salarvyn has lost a son—noble, What if a father should take means to make 
ufor Tieatted, brave and manly—by | it certain that his poor little child should 
A Unfortunately, there was no be an abandoned wretch, without violat 

EFA had ever experienced that |his free agency? So much the worse I 


‘eart” which could alone pre- | Say !—They say He does this so that He 
my health,, G 


fect; but hi 
cere to be ea 


eu. ved who would not ?—|™an race have been used for yet; and it is 
ad wil 


Disregarding my" be more faithfully |21] right, because an Ooverplus of infinite 


w the writer's sout|bappiness is yet to be Wrought out of it)— 
it to my low ata”, It is not right! 


similar torments: 
forward, and phe. TETRA ia good to evor so many can make jt Tight to 
with all the ter aad a ee: , | deprave ever so few j—hâppiness and misery. 
‘brushed back my H™Yst speak or die ! cannot be measured so! Th f 
exis ‘were fixed up! be resigned !—it is i 


‘o all eternity I will it right,—never '~Yet th 


Lam lst lost 
0, I cannot 
sufer fo 
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O God, how must it] 


He know'd we'd come into straits like dis 
yer, dathe went throuh all dese tings,-.. from the knee upward, Our hat 
Him, de Lordo’ Glory! Is dis Him you t 

was a-talkin’ about ?--Eim you 


GO, SATURDAY, SEPT. 3, 1859, 


TERMS: 82,00 PER YEAR- 
PAYABLE’STRICTLY IN ADVANCE, 


what noble minds, what warm, generous;anything be more ee beautiful 
hearts, what splendid natures are wrecked! than the touching Loa 5 y which this 
and iow away by thousands and tens of | child of nature relieved the weight of ag- 


ony resting on the mother’s soul, diesoly- 
ing it in tears? Listen: 

“At this moment, Candace, who had been 
anxiously listening. at the door for an hour 
| past, suddenly burst into the room. 

‘Lor! bress ye Squire Marvyn, we yon’, 
hab her goin’ on dis yer way,’ she said. 
‘Do talk gospel to her, can’t ye?—ef you 
| can’t L will, 

“<Come yo poor little lamb,’ she said, 
walking straight up to Mrs. Marvyn, ‘come 
to ole Candace !'—and with that she gath- 
ered the pale form to her bosom, and. sat 
down and began rocking her, as if she had 
been a babe, ‘Honey, darlin,’ ye amt right, 
—dur’s a drefful mistake Somewhar,’ she 
said, “Why, de Lord a'n't like what ye 
tink,—He Zoves ye, honey! Why, jes’ feel 
how J loves y&—poor ole black Candace;— 
an’ I a’o’t better’a Him as made me ! Who 
was it wore de crown 0’ thorns, lamb ?—who 
was it sweat great drops’ o? blood ?—who 
was it said, ‘Father, forgivedem’ ? Say, hon- 
ey!—wasn’t it de Lord dt made yet 
Dar, Grow yer cryin’ ony away, and 
ease yer poor little hearj! He died for 
Mass’r Jim,—loved him ajd died for him, — 
Jes’ give up his Sweet, precious body and 
soul for him on de cross r Laws, jes’ Zeave 
himin Jesus’ hands! Why, honey, dar’s 
de very print o’de nails i [his hands now} 

“The flood-gates were [at ; aud heal- 
lag sobs and tears shook the frail form, as a 
faded lily shakes under the foft rains of 
Summer, Ail in the room wept together, 


“Now, honey,’ said Candace, after a 
? Y, 


SATISFACTORY -0R OUGHT TO BE. 


{It appears that in a certain town in Wis- 
consin, a proposition was made to invite 
Brown, of the Wisconsin Chief to deliver a 
temperance address. Some objection wera 
made, three of which we subjoin, with the edi- 
tor’s plea of guilty to all of them.] 

“Brown is mercenary—will not goto talk 
temperance without pay.” 

Guilty! We have a large sum invested in 
gratuitous reform labor, and now retire on the 
income. Our Bank account of “good wishes” 
and votes of thanks, show several millions in 
our favor, and we are above the necessity of 
lecturing and footing our own bills. We are 
now speculating—putting potatoes in the} 
ground and enjoying the increase. 


“He is rich and lives ina palace at ‘The 
Oaks?” 


from the “form” in three minutes, by a new 
oe invented bya Swiss and known only 
to him. A thin layer of'soft and damp papier 
mache first receives the impression of the type, 
and after it has been hardened by the appli 
cation of heat, the melted lead is poured on 
which is to form the Stereotype plate. The 
papier mache has the power of resisting the 
action of the melted lead, and comes out of 
the fiery trial uninjured, and almost unscorch- 
ed. The plates are re-melted every day after 
the issue of the day is printed from them, and 
the waste of type metal from day to day is very 
slight. By this power of multiplying the num- 
| ber of forms from which th same side of the 
paper can be printed, the ‘free can use three 
or four presses at once, and thus print its 59,- 
000 copies, on an emergency, in two hours 
time. The Times employs in its establish- 
ment some 350 persons. It has eighteen re- 
pu truth. We are one of the pabobs. i mamaa atthe Houses of Parliament, and for 
Like the fellow who Would have four chip- these, as well as for the majority of its SEa 
muncks when he killed the one he was after, itors, the working hours are'the night hours 
exclusively. It owns four cabs, which are em- 
ployed solely in carrying reporters and re- 
ports at night to and fro between Printing 
House Square and the Palace at Westminste-. 
The reporters relieve each other at the ead of 
every quarter hour, and thus, though {he de- 


and three more, so we shall have some land 
when we getit. Our palace is principally of 
pine, 22x30, one story, and most sumptuously 
furnished. It is neither plastered, papered, 
or painted inside—such furnishing is too ple- 
beian. We use the stove-pipe for a chimney, 
and our parlor for hall, reception room, dinipg- 


bate in the Commons Jast till four o'clock in 


rooma kitchen, library, santum, wash-room, the morning, the ‘Limes give it in full by sun- 


place to spank the children, etc., ete. Our 


pause of some minutes, “I knows our Doc- 
tor’s a mighty good man, ani larned,—an’ 
in fair weather I ha’n’t no 'bjeotion to yer 


tings he’s got to say, But, honey, dey 
.__| Won't do for you now; sick folks mustn't 
108} hab strong meat; an’ times like dese, dar 


ook at Him, an’ soo yp you ean Look 


n't sto 
ey cald do could p 
he prayg for 'em wid all the 
Dar} an love 


Sarta 


ae 


the 
down 


in broadcloth.” 


don’t love ?| and kids came with us into the world. And neterology, calcul 
i when we walk among the Lawtons, Catawissas, 
‘see what Ho is !---Con’t ask no q"estions, | Houghton’s seedlings, the Spacious strawberry, 

reagnin's,ereje8! look at] Patches, and look upon two apples, and a half 


tient, on | dozen pears, one quart of currants at least, 
£0 Sreet and piant, several goosoberries and as Many raspberries, 


We do, feel like a lord, and above the beneyo- | 
lent business of lecturing and paying our ex- 
>} penses for a vote of thanks. 3 
e, - +++ 


ndace| of one of the 
Democrat, wri 
his yisit to 


rise, though it cover two whole pages of the 


Bruss ingrain j 2 -ski . 
russels ingrain is made of old coat skirts, journal.” 


shirt-tails, dilapidated pants, and other things 


too numerous to mention. Our furniture is ANECDOTE oF HENRY IV.—Henry IVs, 
common cherry, and our chairs bottomed with F 


x of France, visited, by chance, a garden, 
cat-tail flags. Our Spoons are mostly pewter hich had b bellished a5 q 
silver being rather common. Our chattels É sanas been embellished an ee 
personal run up to the handsome figure of | With much care, Among the persons who 
several millions, accompanied the King, was 2 courtier, 
One wife, value not to be computed. | who had a red beard, The latter racked 
Three young’uns, ditto. his brains to find something to amuse the 
Three pigs, $2,75 august personage during his walk. While 


Twelve hens and more hatching— he was endeavoring to enliven the conver- 
(not paid for or price known,) 


tion by i ally 
One cat and four kittens, 5,00 Res ited ae ae eae 
Two cows, and a calf in Prospect, 50,00 appeared before them d 9 ad no beard, 
Two jack-knives, 2,50. | bough already advanced in years. “My 


One quarter acre strawberries, 5000,00 | friend,” said the courtier, immediately ad- 

The above, with little matters divers and | dressing him, “why have you no beard on 
sundry, give figures the Spasms when the to- | your chin è? He had imagined that the 
ea fe see stn pa ad go into de- shyness and shamo of the gardener would 
peets a man of such eiti to E N ea ey thr es Bab the 
temperance, he will be disappointed. We are | countryman, without appearing the Teast 
growing more and more mercenary every day. 
We shall add three more Pigs to our stye, and had questioned him, 


“When Nature,” 
beards to mortals, 
d rather late; and as there only 
d red ones, I preferred doing with- 
out, than taking ono of that color,” 


“He struts about the farm and plays the tora 


Errores. —Atmospherio electricity has 
A fact, Our home rig was once broadcloth, | been much neglected by meteorologists, The 
beneficial effects of é 


‘ated to throw additi 
upon the subject, is Yery desirable, 
several instruments used in Studying 
ject. The most simple is Glaisher 
ter, which, being Portable, shou 
erally adopted. To 


Tr LONDON Tires O! 


hat every number of | trol. 
om stereotype plates, | th 
tof the wear} and tear 
otype plate is taken h 
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ee eee. s N 
Anea a ‘ 
i e - : = ive life, a0 
d 2 are] with the oxcoption af but fw countries few countries, ‘the dawned upon me, and; welcomed my new ex- the stage of active in brief space sufficed to E 
| poss l- 


1usiasm of a German | collegiate course. rs and customs 


istence with all the c ae z be manne 
student. initiate mo into all the valent in those days, 


At that period, in many particulars, Ger-| of German students, P added to the dig- J 
many was in advance of any country of Eu- | and my natural ambition, sole inheritor x 
rope. The immortal KLorsrock had written nity of my social position, as stor 
his great epic poem, “The Messiah” and by | of the title and possessions of my te 
his odes aud war-songs, awakened a love of| at once gave me high rank among A ‘id 
the good, of freedom, and a warmth of chris- ciates, Now of a stout, athletic for gt 
tian kindness, heretofore unknown to my | vigorous constitution, I engaged heartily 10 


‘could have been any collusion betwee o medi- | chiof aim of vernment seems to be to make 
j Bea while in the other cases it is highly improb- the poor, sites Eie rich, ficher, 

$ a this work is faulty in somo particulars the} I must craye the roader’s pardon for this 
[author is well aware. It has been written in the digression, for I am now Writing foran Amer- 
editor's sanctum, amid continued interruptions, 


ican public, where these facts are as familiar 
and while it was necessary to devote three fourths on Aes = 5 si g. Yet 1 trust ho will not 
of his time to business. But ho trusts it will F 


” H 
prove interesting to the general reader, and espe- lose patience with ue ae ae cor 
cially so to the Spiritualist, Of its moral tenden- | ber that I once became 4!*3 


MINNIE, H s 
SPIRITUALISM IN GERMANY. 


BY W. H. 7 Raton OF “Tun MrR- 


“AL AGE, 
Eitor Btn Sr ater or Canity,” Eey 


—. > oy, in its inculeation of the principles of virtue, political and social Di ae i PS a phlegmatio countrymen. Nor should I omit the gymnastic feats of my companions, and 
ede a relate Potente To +e fre at Ta QUAHAS tm Gontuy y pak nor heard of | ‘0 mention Lesstxa, the master critic— Henr- | soon became an ackpowledged victor in all 
INTRODUCTION. | ee oubt, clee it would never be given to | |. g hermit, havo a elevation, of man; |>2" whose elevation of style and gorgeous | that required superior strength and activity- 
ec iuo ot nn seca | mn one nade of te | been gt mtaa enclose ary fal 
ie ae os oem Sreilicespter. i He therefore spriin (hat AST eae Gils, Atlantic. Hence, a new life ee am solirees of Ianguage’and postey—who gave tay equal, p 
starts with him in boyhood, introducing many cir- | | 4 Spiritualism are true—so that it shall appear on me; and like the prisoner, whom E baba as siaipalle, Thoth sited tae ate Centon: —~ é 


cumstances, facts and characters, which are real, 

The chig t of the work is to instruct.— 
Should it be objected that the character of Min- 
nio is too bighly wrought, the author has only this 


rather asa history than a fiction. For this reason, years have made familiar with his narrow 
many real characters are introduced, along with 


ae A 3 
facta that have actually transpired. cell, and accustomed his ice i ae 
a . 
‘that it has been ie under the direction of | darkness, who cannot suppress his admira 


spirit of investigation, by his work entitled 
“Ideas towards a Philosophy of the History 
of Man,”—nor should I pass unnoticed Wir- 


PROGRESS AT COLLEGE. THE cUALLENGE  Pigy: d 
Life at a German University contains but 


F ious light a : 2 3 al 
ly—“When properly developed and progressed, | |) intelligence not subject to the control of his | of the beautiful earth and the glorious lig LAND, the graceful and fluent philosopher, | little to interest the gener: At 
itil not be impossible for thousands to become wil!, he scarcely entertains a doubt, notwithstand- | of day—so I, after reaching these shores, je Ene pe culiar style won admiration from a| least, so it seems to me Ww ght 
as good and pureas Minnie; but even were it oth- ing he has always been ina perfectly conscious haling the air of freedom, and having realize certain class which had hitherto been monop- differently once—before the fi of youth 


state. THis reasons for this conclusion are, first, the manifold blessings resulting to the bu- 
searce any details have been introduced as he had 


i he 

$ e nd will not, suppress t 
planned them; secondly, circumstances, theories | 2P zeg ’ Cannot, A d thanksgiving which 
and arguments are introduced as new to him as | emotions of gratitude r h laine the lonak 
though written by another; thirdly, whole pages | I have experienced in 3 o. Fii g $ 
have been written, while his mind has been entire- | light of intelligence which illuminates this 


erwise, le would rather place the standard too 
i an too lowe?’ 

pr are some circumstances connected with 

the writing of this work, which, to say the least, 

are remarkable. Until the Spring of 1857, the 

author had teen a violent opposer of Spiritualism, 

having, in his capacity of editor, written many se- 


were cooled by the frosts of age—befo 
sorrow, and trial, and disappointment had 
embittered every cup of enjoyment, poison- 
ed the well-springs of life, and dried up all 
the fountains of hope. x 


olized by French romances. These last three 
may be said to have prepared the way for 
Goxrne, who, like Columbus, steered boldly 
into the unknown seas, the one in pursuit of 
a New World, the other in pursuit of new 


vere, and as he now perceives, unjust criticisms in 
reference toit. His conversion to a belief in the 
doctrine was not sudden and brilliant, like that 
of Paul, but was the result of a careful investiga- 
tion, during which each fact was separately ex- 
amined, and required to be proved before being 
admitted. This occurred during a stay at the 
Fountain House in Boston, in the spring and sum- 
mer of 1867, whither he went, and was obliged to 
remain by force of circumstunces, and much 
against his inclinations, 

During this time, he visited a medium at the 
house of Dr. Hayden—her name is now forgotten 
—through whom he was informed that the spirit 


ly occupied with another subject—just as a person 
will sometimes drop into a reverie while reading, 
and even though readirg aloud, so that others 
will understand, be wholly unconscious of the sub- 
ject. This state of mind he has often experienced 
while reading, but never before while writing.— 
He therefore concludes that the first degree, or in- 
cipient stage towards perfect trance, is uncon- 
scious reading—something which probably every 
person who can read has experienced many times. 

With this introduction, and hoping that the 
reader may derive both pleasure and profit from 
its perusal, he now submits it to the friends and 
patrons of the SPIRITUAL ÅGE, 


country, 

But to return to my history. It was my 
misfortune to be deprived of my mother when 
I was but three years old. After her death 
my father became a cold misanthrope caring 
for no one—loying no one. My mother was 
evidently a very amiable and affectionate wife, 
and from her marriage until her death, exer- 
ting a genial and refining influence over her 
husband, who was naturally cold and unso- 
cial. While she lived, I have reason to be- 
lieve that he sincerely mourned her loss ; but 


worlds of poetry and intellectual elysiums. 
His “Elective Affinities,” revelling in wonders 
and mystery, burst upon my maryelous-loving 
countrymen like a rocket, throwing a glare 
into darkness which had been undisturbed 
since the creation, His “Faust,” and “Poet- 
ry of truth,” afford pictures of his most in- 
ward soul,and display the progress of his own 
life. Scurruer had been gathered to the im- 
mortal hosts two years before I commenced 
my collegiate course, yet his “William Tell” 
lighted the flame of liberty in my soul which 


ye 
ch 


fis 
m 


I should pass over in silence my sever 
ars of student life, but for their influence 


upon me in after time, affecting an entire 


ange in my apparent destiny. 

From my father I inherited a proud, sel- 
h, unsocial nature; but my mother gave 
e her warm, loving heart. ThusI wasa 


Sort of duplicate person—two souls in one 
body. 
cold. and cruel, or affectionate and kind, as 
either spirit chanced to control. 
ry done to a friend would awaken in me all 


With this two fold nature, I was 


An inju- 


to say that he ever loved her as a husband 
should love his wife, would detract from my 
merits as a faithful historian. In the grave 
where he buried my mother, he buried all the 
nobler sentiments which she had inspired 
within him, and from that day became a hater 
ofeverything buthis title and his wealth. 


the sympathy and tenderness of my angel 
mother—then the dark spirit of my father 
would arouse hate and a thirst for revenge. 
Even while weeping over the wrongs of my 
friend, I could call out his enemy—one who 
had never harmed me—and run him through 
the heart without the least compunction,— 
Nay, more—I gloried in it—his death strug- 


of an aged man was endeavoring to approach him, CHAPTER I. 
but could not. The spirit held a parchment, 
closely rolled and tied with tape, but no informa- 
tion could be obtained. 


Subsequently the author made the acquaintance 


has never been quenched. At this period 
the historian dates the culminating point of 
German poetry, and it was then that my new 
existence commenced. 


MY HISTORY. 


T was born on the 14th day of January, 


> A. D., 1791, in the Barony of * * * # * 
of Dr. A. C. Stiles of Bridgeport, Ct., upon whose koi Mai 5 file atates 
invitation he was induced to call on Mrs. Peabody, upon the river J ang) Aono 3 Sesa 
then at 3 Avon Place, and now 15 Davis street.— | of Germany, Being an only child, I was 
Mrs. Peabody declined sitting as a test medium, | heir to the broad acres, the old mansion, and 
and endeavored to persuade her visitorsto call-up- |¢he title of Baron, all of which had been 


From this glance at the literary, I turn 
to the military world. Europe was being 
ravaged by inhuman warfare. “Austerlitz” 
still rang in the ears of eyery European, not- 


Only once do I remember haying seen him 
manifest the slightestsymptoms of tenderness. 


on some other medium, she supposing from re- 
marks made that both were opposers. After some 
persuasion from Dr. Stiles, she finally consented to 
sit for him, but immediately upon experiencing an 


transmitted through many generations, Our 


family name was Wiltonsteiner, but upon the 
accession of one of my ancestors to the Bar- 


It was on the 4universary of my fifteenth 
birth-day, whe, for a little sport, the servants 


5 persuaded me td put on a white dress belong- 
influence, turned to the author and gave hima | 0Dy, about the middle of the fifteenth cen- 


series of more than fifty of the most remarkable 
and astonishing tests. So impressed was he with 
the presence of loved ones who had passed on, 
that yielding to the holy spell he wept both in joy 
and sorrow. These were the first tests he had ev- 
er received. He was also told of the spirit of a 
white haired old man, with a roll of papers, hoy- 
ering near him. 

In October following, at the house of B. Barker, 
in Ellsworth, Me., he saw for the first time a Miss 
Johnson, of Portland, now Mrs. D. Dana, of Rox- 
bury, throngh whom he was again informed of 
the presence of this spirit, with papers which the 
spirit offered, but which he refused, 

In June 1859, at a private house in Gardiner, 
Me., in company with two other gentlemen, who 
would prefer that their names should not be men- 
tioned, a medium from Hallowell informed the au- 
thor that the Spirit of an aged man was constant 
ly about him, impressing him with spiritual truths, 
That the spirit held a parchment, tied with strings. 
But no further information could be obtained. 

Some four weeks subsequently, Dr, J. S. Lovell, 

‘ of Yarmouth, Me., a clairvoyant and medium, was 
in Gardiner, and at a private circle, the author 
` Was egain informed of the Presence of the spirit 
with the parchment, the strings of which were 


tury, it was changed to Wydorf, Ashe was 
the first Baron von Wydorf, of course he 
was the first of my ancestors—no one of the 
descendants ever presuming to trace the fam- 
ily history beyond his accession, until I, the 
last Baron yon Wydorf, having become dis- 
gusted with empty sounding titles, and an 
enthusiastic Republican, explored the moth- 
eaten records of the past, and having dis- 
covered that my more remote ancestors had 
been known by the name of Wiltonsteiner, I 
at once resolved upon adopting it; and wish- 
ing to Americanize my name—I was already 
an American in heart—I dropt the steiner 
at the same time I rejected the ancestral 
title. But the title of “Professor” T con- 
sider as my own property, having earned it 
myself. Had itbeen an inheritance, I should 
have spurned it with the same contempt I do 
all titles, sought to be perpetuated by a cor- 
rupt and imbecile aristocracy. 
“Worth makes the man, and want of it 
the fellow”’—has been my motto through 


ing to the old ganlener’s daughter. My form 
was of delicate proportion, and my hair being 
worn long, after the fashion of German stu- 
dents, hanging in thick curls about my neck, 
gave me so much the appearance of a young 
lady, that even my old nurse did not recog- 
nize me for along time ; nor do I think she 
would have discovered the trick at all, but for 
my thoughtlessness in joining with the others 
in a hearty laugh. In the midst of our mer- 
riment, who should enter the servants’ hall 
but my father! MKuowing his utter disappro- 
bation of a farce ofthis kind, all our boister- 
ous mirth was hushed in a moment. Those 
nearest the door best a hasty retreat, while 
the rest of us, as if paralyzed, remained in 
the very position w> occupied upon his en- 
tranco, As for myielf, being the chief trans- 
gressor, and seeing no means of escape, I 
stood, with down-cast look, like a criminal in 
the dock, awaiting ny sentence. But as he 
did not immediately speak, I at length raised 
my eyes to his. Never shall I forget the 


cut, and the parchment unrolled sufficiently to read expression of his ecuntenance—hia face was 
very pale, bis eyes fixed, and seemingly start- 
ing from their sockets; while the nervous 
twitching of the mascles indicated that his 


mind was most painfully agitated. Mistak- 


the one word thereon—‘*Proaneasion,” He was by ES We ae a she ieai 
also informed that this Spirit gave him impressions y e vaike TY GRS polipi au boots, 
constantly in writing, especially while writing a if he is honest, and discharges his duties 
Very lengthy article, which contained fiction in | fuithfully, than for the prince royal, who has 


real life, but numerous facts in regard to spiritu- | nothing to boast but hi 
’ \ - sno 
alism. (This story was at that time about half $ Me rei ok. 


withstanding the peace of Presburg had 


long been forgotten. The star of Napoleon 
was in the ascendant, and everywhere was 


awakened a martial spirit and military en- 
thusiasm, such as was neyer before known in 
the world’s history. Francis II. had abdi- 
cated the title of “Emperor of Germany,” 
and the “Holy Roman Empire of Germany” 
had been dissolved. Its mightiest principal- 
ities were paying tribute toa foreign power, 
and a sense of humiliation was crushing many 
a German heart. After the judicial murder 
of the brave and noble publisher, Pawn, of 
Nuremberg, who suffered death sooner than 
give up the name of the authorof a pamph- 
let which he had published on the abasement 
of Germany, who would dare to give public 
utterance to the thoughts which swayed their 
bosoms ? 

But notwithstanding the servile chains ia 
thrust upon Germany, the brilliant achieve- TE 
ments of Napoleon aroused all the latent 


Sw 


we 


of 
set 


bee 


gles rejoiced me—his last groan was the 


eetest music. 
Scenes of violence among the students 
re not uncpmmon in those days. Heredi- 


tary custom, strengthened by the spirit of ` 
the times, had so firmly established the eode 


honor, falsely so called, as the umpire for 


tling all differences, that it required more 


courage to refuse, than to accept a challenge. 
Words almost meaningless of themselves, yet 
delivered in a tone of sarcasm 
panied with a loùk of defiance, were deen; 2 
sufficient proyocation for a hostile meet}. ğ 

I have been engaged ia many { 
been so severely wounded that my,/emies, 


+ OF accom 


7 con- 
Asour 
s% 
Sects are 


duels— 


n despaired of, yet all sink inte 


significance before the harrowing? of them 
tions of one event which was des AS. Ma npehk 
fluence my destiny through all 

Conrad von Wieser was my iy 


‘vinitarianism, 
ible ideas; ang 
i ogy of our body 

e me, his family was bot\ecrrors or extray- 
le ; but his father hayin,/or compensate, It 


z of conspiring against Fran at we are now ex. 
fires in the breasts of ber students, The Pine: ag 


chivalry of past generations was aroused, 
and finding no other vent, among the German 
students, duels were of most frequent occur- 


Rea het è by death. Conrad's of 
rence. sind if with no government—no of a small estate in 


written.) 
Subsequently, 


crs profess strict adherence to this p 


barriers, 


ing his agitation fo: anger, and wishing to 
avoid him until it had somewhat subsided, 
With my eyes steadily fixed on his I com- 
Menged retreating ‘rom the room, Not a 
Word was spoken—ot a movement made by 
the others—and asI noisclessly glided from 
the room, it must htye appeared to him more 
like the exit of a glost than of a breathing 
mortal. Not until{ had fairly vanished into 


C | the Kitchen did he regain his presence of 


The communications in referenco to the spirit of | fish aristocrac i th By a sel i then, mtttering to, himself, “her 
this a Reve, in every instance; come through lowly-born file aap which Keeps the Poor and mind; = !” he bintiedly left the hall with- 
Strangers, personally unknown to each other and + “rom places of distinction very imag ne 
ER piot Three of them he never saw bug |2072. But ia America as- the aoni Te- | out further commet, 
once; Mrs. Peabody but twice, and up to this writ- mother Scrubs over her Wash-tub ore ‘ADIN 
ing (Aug. 18th, 1858,) he doubts if she knows | ing what necessary of lifo she on pone ee 
his name; De, Lovell he has seen some half a doz- | penso with, in order to can beat dis, — 

en times, Dr, Stiles he saw only for a few days, | now spelli k "Purchase her ho Fonory tw 1807. 
~ and has never eeen him sirce. To none of them dul pe ing-book, sho May reag nab} y iod under jriyate tut til I 
has lie exer written, and none havo written tohim, | 248° the day-dream of looking forpa =| T studio pe ULES I 
oz in tho first instance, there have always | the time when that boy shall b TWard {o sixteen, When, upontho death of my futher, I 
ER e SET and they will bear evidence | teacher—then enter one of soo Ai „od college, Fitberto my knowledge of 
to thetruth of this statement. The different times, | fessions—and fina] ta wee ‘tho world had been jmited to the information 
‘Places and circumstances, render it absolutely im- | men of his age, Not ar rs Ros la jved from booksiand an ocoasional visitor 
7 aa a Bur pe, f 1, 


4 old mansio, But now a new era 


country—no Narorrox, the martial spirit 
was so ascendant, what should bo expected 
of volatile Frenchmen, with a government 
everywhero— Europe for their country, and 
Naroreon fora leader! To shield his per- 
son was his fame—to be wounded in his de- 
fence, glory —to die for him, immortality, 
At the battle of Montmirail, it is said 
that a young officer named Durosier, was or- 
dered by Napoleon to carry a despatch to one 
of the Generals, He returned ina brief 
space of time, announced his success with a |. 
triumphant smile, and fell dead at the fect 
of the Emperor, A bullet had pierced his 
breast, but he concealed the wound until his 
mission was completed, and then with his 


son 


the 


The military furor oxoited among tho 
French soldiery, was caught among tho na- 
tions with whom Napoleon was at war, and 
while they fought the Emperor, 
not but admire the Naroreox ! à 

At this-poriod, in the Golden Ago of Gor-|, | 


est seclusion, 


4, 
Conrad was shduced us, not 


they could thej 


fall in the fronts 


erty was confiscated, his ti * in it, and its conse- 
er, and himself condem:, Y ‘Pulse. 

. P 
prisonment, from whic! 


lace, to come to the gen- 
broader view to be tak- 
the pausing posture and 
sody. Since we began our 


tired to the provinesive influence upon ourdestiny 
We attended wag “Sclosed itself. 


: The underly. 
d sentiments of the Unitarian 


dut to be the charateristic ideas 
the religious epoch we live in 


and only day; 


very embo:/our spirit and direction, was la 


ming pa- 
Movement, 
tendencies 
ntal, part. 


BY. i i ol 
man poetry, and when “war” was tho salu-y | what they are, Fade Acknowledge then ae pe 


‘tation between nations, I mado my debut aters | to 


Me upon God ang et Jast 


deliver us from eyi] At their hands 


TH #8 24 


yon to him in hig dream 

= T = y. | man whaso name Was pA of, He knew the 

scoret locked safo from observation, I re-|ed before: A deep silenco reigned aoe he had never seen, 8 it, The house and every- 

doubled my diligence, and at the end of five| ral minutes, which I was the aes No farm Ke em tit as they had been pre 
years wo were rivals—fri said T, “you are mista thing 4p; f 

ivals—friendly to all exter-| “Conrad,” said T, “y tri- | gonted in bis vision. his horso and ontered the 


socking only a tom orury 
umph, actuates mo in this stru gle. a 
earthly ambition can be compared to in 
hungry cravings of my soul to possess pe 
first prize upon anniversary day. Hor i 
would gladly barter half my fortune. 
‘A new idea occurred to me—he was poor: 
I was rich, Might not wealth tempt bim to 
relinquish the contest? At any other time 
Icould not have wounded his feelings by 
making so baso a proposition. But the dark 
spirit controlled me, and intent only upon 
achieving my object, no matter by what 
means, I recklessly resolved to make the 
offer. 
“Conrad,” I resumed, “it is truo, I oui 
rich and you are poor, but it only remains 
with you to equalize this difference. Prom- 
ise me that you will not contest for the first 
prize and I will instantly execute the neces- 
sory writings for putting you In possession 
‘of one half of my whole fortune.” 
To be Continued. 


Ynteresting Miscellany, 


THE BRIDE OF A DREAM. 


We take the following account of a singular 
| dream from the Western Christian Advocate : 

Mr. B. had been twice married, but was left o 
second time a widower, with six daughters and one 
eon. After these bereavements, Mr. B. inferred 


bausted than usual. My strength had failed | the Lord did not design him to enjoy the blessing 
| of a wife, and he resolved to sacrifice all personal 


me, and I could not walk without stagger- r l 
ing. Isat and calculated my chances of! conveniences and enjoyments of the conjugal rela- 
å i k i ttempt to select another partner 

3s till four weeks for | tion, and never a 
mae, ; SEN "ee ee but Chemistr in life. This resolution he sacredly kept for near- 
prepa 2 everyting ag pe ly three years, when the arguments and counsel 


hilosophy. Conrad was in advance of of the minister ofthe circuit, in the State of Dela- 
he had not been using extra exertions | 


ware, prevailed on him to change his mind. The 
until within a few days—his health and | consideration of his numerous family of daughters 
strength were in reserve, while mine were ex- 


requiring so much a mother’s care and instruc- 
hoe: i induc- 
bausted—there no possibility of my car- | tion, was one of the strongest reasons that in 
F ka hi cee a ini FA Seo ed him to admit that his resolution might be 
rying off the first prize, au h of founded in error. The minister, encouraged by 
ond, I was already far beyond the reac 7 O! | the favorable impression he had made, and the in- 
all competition. At this point my medita~/ quence he had gained over Mr. B., took the liber- 
tions were interrupted by a knock at my| ty to name to hima lady residing in a certain 
room door. Feeling too languid to “rise, I| ueighborhood of -his circuit, whom he thought 
N d i? : Maod waull maka him nn _oxcallont—tei fa „mmdan maed 
haiathaappissnerommuim— Th gral mother for his children, and appointed the tim 
tly opened ani Conrad entered: S HNC \ and place for Mr. B. to meet him and be intro- | “2° 
countenance expressed both surprise and) duced to her. Some occurrence took place which | this. ’ ; 
sympathy ashe advanced and took my hand.| prevented Mr. B. from meeting the minister ac- He then threw the papi butterfly up in the 
«Why, Charles,” he said, “how is this? | cording to appointment. ¢ air, and gradually it semed to argute life 
Alone in your room, sick, and not send for) The minister intent upon his plan, procured from the action of the farsnow wheeling and 
Mr. B's consent to meet hima second time, and | dipping towards it, now tripping along its 
the appointment was made; but an unexpected | edge, then hovering ovejit, as we may see a 
Providence again prevented why B. being there at butterfly do overa flowe on a fine summer’s 
the time. They then Eso third iatcengementy day, then in wantonness Wheeling away, and 
and Mr. B. determined, if life and health permit- | again returning to alightthe wings quivering 
ted, he certainly would meet his friend and be | with nervous restle Ko) 
g 3 ssns. One could have 
made acquainted with the lady recommended.— sworn it was a liy wie: 
É Py ive create. Now it flew off 
Before the time arrived, however, Mr. B, was he li £ 
admonished in a dream that the woman so favora- 2 i ae then thégohjuror recalled it, 
ia and presently supplied amate in the sh 
f by th t th h shape of 
bly spoken of by the minister was no i EC E, a eo a ee A 
ought to marry, and he was conducted in a vision 5 y rose, an 
to the young lady who would be a suitable help- played about the cld m'g fan, varying the 
mate, and that Providence designed for him.— ae between flirti; with one another, 
i 7 A ; and fluttering al 
“for I have noticed that your health has = E r Aa pie kor in ae nie erladi os ae ney panier he 
PE } 7 5 ravelled twenty miles in that direction. Yet the i 1c e of itas he 
been gradually failing for several days, map of the whole road was lsid before his mind, | held it nearly Yerticalland gave the fan a 
At first I affected to laugh at his fears for | and the way he should go so distinctly marked in | short quick motion; thone butterfly would 
my health, and then strove to change the sub- | bis dream, that he seemed to be perfectly famil- | pass over to the other, b, would whee] away 
fect; but his friendship for me was too sin- |14" With all therond. He dreamed the distance, | as if in play, and againiurn. A plant with 
cere to be easily put off. His importunings i name of the young woman, and the name of | some flowers stood in ayt near at hand; by 
wearied me, and at length, in fretful humor i pie amen ae the appearance of | a gentle movement of tfan the pretty little 
and with a peevish tone, I told him all.— that it was Deals EIN an, we Painted ; a were led up tc and then, their de- 
7 si a. ware- | light! 3 A o 
Disregarding my bad temper, and attributing | bouse near athand, He PE M aie i ; ad they play egout the leaves, sip- 
it to my low state of health, he had leaned | Were five young Indies belonging pave eae: taki’ pe e ow ers, kissed ņ other, and whisk- 
forward, and placing his hand upon my head, 7> "74 bod the one selected for him so` accurato- sa a sit Bn th all fairs and graces of 
with all the tenderness of a woman, lic y described in his dream, that he could easily te E Was in eostaces, 
se 3 te , distinguish her from the other fi and young and old clad their hands with 
brushed back my hair and while his beaming| T i a i i y 
: n the morning he awoko and thought joik- delight, —{[Blackwood’sigazine, 
ing of his vision, except a8 an ordinary and A 


g 
eyes were fixed upon mine, he said 
“Charles, I am sorry—oery sorry, I rather remarkable dream, ‘he next night he had 
never dreamed of this until now ; the day I fh ee ae ere repeated, and the same 
EN. : F à j n is mind in q still d 
5 Me ie, pers manner. Mr. B, then began to ak aye ia of the Cincinnati Comijal be true, we need 
eran en ever up-| might be some indication of Providence Bi not wonder at the poution® which the 
‘nani thas been my grent | drestn;nnd all that day he made it the eubjeot of | Methodists have recenuifered & the hanq 
è; my “ambition ; the nil carnest prayer that God would di- | 9f the Texans : 
By ray he should go ; to | „7 Whileon church mg Twill give you r 
Texan’s opinion of a podist. It Was new 
e 
| “Do you know, my q,” addressing 
“why itis that the Mists holler The 
a) in they pray >” 
re ‘course, expr 


nal A ppearances—fricndly rivals as far as| boyish whim, 
Conrad knew—but to my shame bo it spo- 
Ken, there Were times in which 1 bitterly en- 
vied him. His noble nature never suspicion- 
ed my meanness, but on the contrary ho of- 
ten assisted me in my studies. 

The time was now rapidly approaching 

when we were to leave college. An ambition 
to carry off the highest prize had long been 
preying upon me, Every thought and aspi- 
ration of my nature was entered upon this 
one object. There was no sacrifice which I 
would not have made to insure success. It 
became a mania with me, torturing my wak- 
ing hours and haunting my sleep. Sleep! 
alas, Lcould uot sleep! With the exception 
of a few hours of each twenty-four, my 
whole time was spent in study. I did not 
retire until after midnight, and then Lalways 
left my lamp buraiog, that not a moment 
should be lost in relighting it, 

This continued application soon began to 
impair my health. I was nervous and easi- 
ly irritated. I did not feel as though I could 
possibly survive a failure. 

Conrad was first to observe my changed 
appearauce, and made several attempts to 
learn the cause ; but I managed to escape 
him without betraying my secret, and then 
hurrying to my room was soon lost in my 
studies. 

One morning I felt more feeble and ex- 


Ho alighted 2 personal appearance of tho 


‘diy impressed on his mind 
yes ted, that he readily 
f the four others 
Ho soon as- 
and 


No 
beautiful house. 


certained the name 
Sarah T., 000 
me LAR had determined, and pi a 
ES would never marry wee E 
the very moment she first saw Mr. B. 
= an tremor pass over her whole system. 
ah i a vivid impression that he was a gai 
er, and that he had come y, Bee her. She ad 
rds confessed that a sudden emotion of affec- 
A 
ya for him arose in her heart as soon as she came 
ee ar e the pleasure of an interview 
r . 
with her that evening, and Was successfull in se- 
curing her consent to visit her again, and address 
her on the subject of marriage. He, however, 
did not tell her his dream till she had engaged to 
become his wife. After * courtship of a few 
months they were happily nN ee at re 
gether more than fifty yout Tr, oe es 
25th of March, 1842, and Mrs. B. live 


; orbaps, they 
il, 1847. For sixty years, per 
Eee cuidiatinpotsbad and useful members of the 


Methodist Episcopal Church. 
— 
A JAPANESE CONJUROR. 


= 
Our Japanese Merlin was seated cross leg- 
ged about ten yards fromus upon the raised 
platform of the floor of the apartment; be- 
hind him was a gold-colored screen with a 
painting of the peak of Fusi-hama in blue 
and white upon its glittering ground. He 
threw up the sleeves af his dress, and showed 
paper which he held in 


a piece of some tissue 

his hand. It was about six inches square, and 
| by dexterous and delicate manipulation he 
| formed it into a very good imitation of a but- 
terfly, the wings being extended, and at the 


most each was one inch across. 


what it was, he placed two candles, which 
were beside him, in such 4 position as to allow 
him to wave a fan rapidly without affecting 
the flame, and then, bya gentle motion of 
this fan over the paper insect, he proceeded to 
set itin motion, A colnter draught of air 
tnd magus the WaUeThe ae ts be til and 
the screen had to be miMu/ a little to remedy 


me?” 
u am not sick,” I replied, “that is, I 


have no disease,” 
“Disease or not, you look more likea 
ghost than a man of flesh and blood.” 
uJ passed a sleepless night, and a torment- 
ing headache this morning has probably giv- 
on my countenance 2 haggard appearance, 
but there is nothiog serious ails me.” 
“Why do you try to deceive me, Charles,” 
he said, half mourofally, half reproachfully, 


A TEXAN’)PINION, 


If the following inog of a Correspondent 


oud 


my astonishment, 


butterfly out in the palm of his hand, to show | 


\ 
| dy old Bentleman farmer 


A brooch worn by 
aac oe a mO polish nobili- 
Aie Aa es | Paris. Encircled 
who are mow exiles in f E 
W enty brilliants upon 4 dark blue í Š 
be pio and protected by a on G 
re be ane hat? A portrait: ; 
eid Thal? No, neither the one or the oth- 
Ly only four bent pins wrought OE ah 
H . The history © 
n E gi aroan in the follow- 
i ‘sation: “The Count K—— was 
sah a in his own country, suspect- 
a cubale too much inclined to politics, and 
KA consequently one night, muons aps 
tion or further inquiry, torn from t mt os 2 
of his family by police officers, conveye j o A 
fortress in a distant part of the country, a 
throwninto a damp, dark dungeon. ‘Day 8, 
weeks, months passed away; without his si 
The unhappy man saw 
In the still- 
ave 


i 
singular orn 


ing brought to trial. 
himself robbed of every succor. 
ness of death and the darkness of the gr 
‘he felt not only his strength failing him, but 
his mind also wandering. An unspeakable 
anguish took hold upon him. He, who EA 
not to appear before his judges, now trembled 
before himself. Conscious of his danger, she 
endeayored to find something to relieve him- 
self from the double weight of idleness and 
loneliness, and thus preserve him from a terri- 
ble insanity. Four pins, which accidentally 
happened to be in his coat, had fortunately 
escaped the notice ofhis jailor. Those were 
to be the means of deliverance to his spirit.— 
|He threw the pins upon the earth—which 
| alone was the floor of his dungeon—and then 
|employed himself in seeking for them in the 
darkness. When, after a tiresome search, he 
succeeded in finding’ them, he threw them 
own anew; and so, again and again, did he 


|renew bis voluntary task. All the day long, 
|sitting, lying or kneeling, he groped about 
| with his hands until he had found the pins 
which he had intentionally scattered. This 
Then, at last, a great political 
| event opened suddenly, the doors of his pris- 
jon. The Count had just scattered his pins ;— 
but he would not leave his cell without taking 
with him his little instruments of his own 
preservation from despair and madness. He 
soon found them, for now the clear, bright 


| six years. 


f 


SA | fearful, yet beneficial recreation continued for 
Holding the | 2 | 


pis pi 
~ This any That, 


—————— 


ee 
Tuere are few who know how to be idle 
innocent. By doing nothing we learn to 


ror. 


ts a 


and 
ill. 
ao the only person we ever heard of 


that was not spoiled by being lionized, was a 
Jew named Daniel 

It is rumored in Washington that Secretary 
Floyd will be obliged by illness to resign, and 
that the Hon. Elias J. Faulkner will be his 
successor. 

Next week Blondin crosses the river at Ni- 
agara, carrying with hima cook stove and 
utensils and will, when in the centre of his 
rope, make omelets for the passengers of the 
Maid of the Mist. 

Madame Jenny Lind Goldschmidt is to vis- 
it Ireland in the Avtumn, for the purpose of 
singing in oratorios. She intends giving the 
“Messiah” for the benefit of Mercer’s Hospi- 
tal, in Dublin. 

The editor of The Juniata Sentinel notices 
the demise of a celebrated horse, which had 
attained the incredible age of forty-one years. 
The horse was formerly in the possession of 
Gen. Jackson. 

A Yankee schoolmaster named Comstock 
turned a drove of cattle into the cornfield of 
a farmer in Dubuque, Iowa, and during the 
confusion which this act created in the fsmily, 
run away with the farmer’s daughter and mar- 
ried her. 

Counterfeit half-dollar pieces, exceedingly 
well executed, ringing well, but being a little 
light, have been extensively circulated in Bos- 
ton and vicinity within a week past. The 
counterfeit is dated 1854, and bears the stamp 
of the New Orleans mint. 

A correspondent of The Lynchburg (Va.) 
Republican says :—“I have just been to see 
the greatest curiosity of the age. Well, what 
do you think it was? Why, a calf, only forty- 
eight hours old, with horns four inches long. 
It also has three eyes, the third one being in 
the centre of the forehead, which will enable 
the beast to see in front as well as on both 
sides at the same time.” 

A correspondent of the New York Tribune 
mentions, as one of the things which disturb- 


| ed the pleasure of Commencement at Haryard 


| College, an unfortunate allusion by one of the 


light of day beamed in thronrh the doorway! 
of nis auigeon. As the Count related this 


sad story to the Countess, she seized the pins 
with holy eagerness. Those crooked, yellow, 
brass pins, which, during six fearful years, 
had been scattered and gathered alternately, 
were become to her as precious relics ; and 
now, set in a frame of brilliants, worth £400, 
as a treasure of much greater value, she 


wears them on her bosom.—[Court Journal. 
re ee 


It is said that a girl in Pittsfield was struck 
dumb by the firing of a cannon. Since then, a 
number of married men have invited the artillery 
to come and discharge their pieces on their prem- 
ises, 


On Thursday, 18th inst., asa freight train on 
the Worcester and Nashua Railroad was passing 
between Groton Centre and Groton Junction the 
head of a brakeman, named Jos. S i 
standing upon a car, camo in contact with a 
bridge, and his skull was badly broken, Serta 
ae oe were taken from the wound et 

1¢ Worcester Spy says it is very 
ea ae pea it is very doubtful wheth- 


hea, who was 


a M 
Many people like newspapers, 
serve them ; yet the most interesting readi 
imaginable is a file of old newspapers, "H 
brings up the very age, with all its bustl Sa l 
every-day affairs, and marks its genius afd its 
KRES than the most labored TAE 
nistorian. Who can 

century back, without the ea ava : 
most every name there printed is now ie 
on a tombstone at the head of an isthe 


but few pre- 


ays that on Monday, 
on made his maiden 
hen he arose, the 


»TACY Writer ag he is 
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monious, vastly m 
ilized audiences, 


ing skinned 
ies, and alm 
impregnated With it. 
cess at Houston, 
at 80 degre 
Cincinnati, 

the best me 


as Just such a Spee 


“ppearance of Mr, 
of a stur- 
ae sasha » Utterly unlike what, 


$ his wor 
him to be.” orks, 


asie to posse), yaluable informa. 


n, who saw 


who was 
rin, is related ; 
You would imagine a 
maintained 


voys, when he “spoke his piece” to the “con- 
temptible articles inthe New York L edger,” 
which the youngster contrasted with the ele- 
gant literature of the Atlantic Monthly. Mr’ 
Everett, who was on the platform, found it 
convenient to blow his nose about that time. 
Mr. Isaac Brooks died in Baltimore on the 
20th inst., at the age of ninety years. He was 
a native of Pennsylvania, whence he removed 
to Baltimore in 1797, where he was engaged 
in the iron trade for fifty-five years, and had 
resided in the house where he died for fifty- 
nine years. Mr. Brooks was a subscriber to 
the old Maryland Gazette, and subsequently 
to the Patriot & Gazette, the whole of is 
so of subscription reaching to sixty-two 
Mrs. Bostwick, a favorite vocalist of Chic 
go, has recently yisited the wilds of Lake SE 
perior and Green Bay regions. l a 
sion she sang before an audience principally 
composed of Menomonee Indians and i : ae 
breeds. At first, with true Indian i i ae 
they sat as stony as statues, But Mr ee 
wick’s beautiful tones soon melte 1 ii ay 
ble, and their delight found ex arte: a 
nies of yells and war Sks aes, a 


ore emphatic 


On onc occa- 


» if not so har- 
than more ciy- 


en discovered and 
Paddock & Marsh 
» by which meat ot all 
»can be cured and rendered 
n market in ten mi 
animal is killed 
Salt is injected th 
Ost instant] 


nutes’ time, 
rand before be- 
rough the arter- 
y the whole animal is 
3 Beef cured by this pro- 
$ RRE a with the thermometer 
ry he 3 ne when exhibited at 
i ae ectly sweet, and equal to. 
ests in the ordinary manner, 

er device of a Piedmontese colonel 
Presiding over a court martial at Tae 
A man was tried on the charge 
Austrian spy, but he veliement] 
i that he wasa Milanese Saeed 
Owever, could not produce any Goke ` 


being an 


Te, 


“J Pleo $ e rope ments to prove his allegati the 
tell yous dt is he. |2Stimatio Peon Tuesd : ; f is allegation, and coul 
trom God than me derfully E Nee y alue of ariel hol edie gag via as in ae 
ee ve Feased since tha er,” said the colonel, all at once à 
Myounot Wanted. |an Pahora enea, he saw a bonia | Re fm ell” The man 
i at | y. vV 
reply; “1 know titi take off her Barnet PAR lady coolly “noodi 


necting.” Underneat} 
mo a Was in |kerchier Bee skeleton 


iberately fasten jt 


then tie a hang. 
$ after the st 
reared 48 good as new, aa 
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Ta assuming the editorial charge of the 
Ace, [have but one promise to make, name- 
ly, that I shall use my utmost endeavors to 
have it sustain its hitherto good reputation, 
and make it such a paper that no intelligent, 
pureminded spiritualist, shall ever have cause 
to complain of its want of progression, 

‘Po the friends and patrons of the Az, I 
tuke pleasure in assuring them that it is now 
in tho hands of good spiritualists, and that 
there is no danger to be apprehended of its 
failure. The continued publication of the AGE 
has now become a fixed fact and we trust all 
well wishers of the cause will perceive the 
importance of yielding our paper a liberal 
support, for this will enable the publishers to 
make it better and better, and constantly in- 
crease its influence. 

I am now fairly before the public asa 
spiritualist, much to the astonishment of 
friends who have Jong known me as an edit- 
or, and who have often importuned me not 
to become identified with a spiritual paper. 

But the “destiny that shapes our ends,” 
has prepared the way, opened the door, and 
said to me, “Walk in.” And so I have 
walked in, even though I leave without many 
friends who will deplore the step I have ta- 
ken, as much as [deplore the fatuity which 
biads them with the fetters of an old and 
exploded theology. 

Whatever may be the consequences, I shall 
steadily adhere:to the positions which I bave 
taken, and hereafter devote my life to the 
upbuilding of a cause which I solemnly be- 
lieve isdestined to take the places of the 


present churches, in less than ten years. 
W. H. CHANEY. 


=? We shall send the first two num- 
bers of the SPIRITUAL AcE in its new 
form, to such of its old patrons as have, 
from any cause, been induced to part com- 


pany with it. We carnestly hope that 


nearly all of them will take prompt meas- 


ures to have their names replaced upon 
our books. 


of dissolution: 


hindrance, rather than a help to the fur 
ther spiritual progress of the race. Th 


world is looking anxiously for a better and 


higher dispensation. . 

The new conductors of the Ace, belicy 
that that dispensation is to come throug 
and by means of Spiritualism,—through 


more intimate union of the Material and {interesting spiritual story, MINNIE THE 


Spiritual states; Nay, more,—they b 
lieve the programme of the new moy 
ment which is to revolutionize the re 
gious, social and political institutions 
the world is already marked ont, and 
divinely appointed Head has been lo 


progressing in the path of that develope- 
ment necessary to lead such a movement ! 
That Spiritualism is rapidly tending to 


such a consummation, is a fact not to 


questioned, though we may be mistaken 


as to the quarter whence it shall arise 


We trust wecan, ere many months have | the 
clepsed, furnish the evidence to Spiritual- 


ists and to the world, that the foun 


tions of the rea? “Broad Church” are firm- 


‘Ty and securely laid. More, we dare 


say, at present. _ 
s lathe, meanti 


, 


e progre 
fnd the Sprmirvar Acr 


The foundations of the great 
religious deeps of this country,axe now 
heaving with the throes and convulsions 
‘The most intelligent and | 
advanced leaders of the old effete church 
organizations, begin to see and acknow- 
ledge that those organizations have out- 
lived their usefulness—that they are a 


disposition which genera rac 
earnest inquirers after truth.. (This trait, 
is really to the credit of those who pas-: 
seas it, though it exposes ahem to imposi- 

tions and dangers.) And cvidonces are 

not wanting that jmpostors, Mercenaries, 
charlatans and persons of Sinister motives 

have not failed to entet this field and to 

practice their arts under the fair disguise 
of lovers of truth and Spitituality. 

It is one of the greatest perplexities of 
an editor's position, to determine the prop- 

er course to be pursued it individual cases 
of alleged immorality and unworthiness of 
public confidence. We are not believers 

in that philosophy which makes no differ- 


ence between vice and virtue; nor do we 
efor theirevil deeds ; 


that he has no proprietorship in the Semr- 
vat AoE, and has had nono since the paper 
has borne that name ; and that, for the future, 
his editorial responsibility will be limited to 
such articles as shall hear his initials. He 
sincerely hopes that the now proprietors aud 
conductors of the Aag, bringing a fresh ac- 
cession of energy and enterprise to the work, 
will succeed in making a journal that sball 
prove more widely acceptable to the Spirit- 
ualist public, and thus more remunerative to 
themselves, than he has been able to furnish. 
A. E. NEWTON. 


{= Wo present the Sprrirvan AGE to 
[its patrons this week, enlarged, improved in 
| mechanical execution, and, we trust, in 
real interest, And yet, owing to a number | 
of circumstances, it does not present that 
variety and method which we mean to give 
lit hereafter, It is our laudable ambition 
| to make the Ac E, the paper of its class in| 
this country. With God’s blessing, and 
the help of our friends, it shall be done.— 
We mean to make it a home paper—one 
that shall be hailed with eagerness and 
| pleasure; by the youthful members of the 


family circle, as well as by the adult por- | 
tion. 


hold men unblameabletor 
nor do we approve the mistaken benevo- 
would shrink from putting 


lence which ] 
ity on its guard against the 


the commun : 
and the prowling wolf.— 


lurking serpent gu 
deem it incumbent 


At the same time, wé 
upon us to be specially guarded against 


the flagrant wrong a giving currency to 


unjust aspersions upon individual charac- 
ter. The press of thiscountry has become 
exceedingly and criminally reckless in this 
regard. In its readiness to minister to 
the public greed for scandal, it does not 
hesitate to catch up and trumpet through 
the land accusations of the gravest charac- 
ter, often based on the flimsiest evidence, 
or no evidence at all—thus destroying the 


A oe a 
WRITERS ror tHE AGE.—We have | 
| secured the services of several gentlemen, | 
[eminent in ability, in character, and in the 
| purity of their lives, who will write edito- | 
|rially for the Acz, but whose names will'| 
|not be made public for the present. The | usefulness, murdering the reputation, and 
lwriter who reviews the famous sermon of | sometimes causing the insanity and death 
(Dr. Bellows, in our present number, will/of innocent and well-meaning persons, 


jhereefter furnish one or more articles in | who, but for this fantonness, might be 
jevery issueof our paper. \V hen the prop= | Wscratinesn. 20 ve opiaty Opt ae. 


[er time arrives, the public will be duly in- | being the latest-borp wid at present most 
| formed who he is. inpopular of the s&s, have suffered ex- 


> 


v 
ceedingly from thisifiuse. 


ss 

A Propostriox.—Any of our present | 
patrons who will obtain a new subscriber | 
to the Ace, shall have both copies one year K 
for three dollars. Or, any of our friends, | been usually to ou gret) to allow no ac- 
who are not subscribers, can haye twò copies |Cusations against piate character to reach 


sent to any new address for three dollars,— |the public through our columns, until 
they have been carfully sifted, and the 


accused party had/oportunity for expla- 
nation or defence. ‘ursuing this course, 
the result has beenthat, in most cases, 
charges have beeneher clearly disproved, 
or greatly modified or so weakened dy 
contradictory testimy as to render a pos- 
itive decision impossle. Whatever other 
journalists may feelustified in doing, we 
Cannot believe it rig to indulge in pub- 
lic exposures and ndemnations, which 
may blast for life threputation and use- 
fulness of a brothor sister, or destroy 
that which is dearehan life itself, wizh- 
out the clearest pr and the fullest con- 
viction of duty, T it is often in:possis 
ble to obtain. 

A case may seemry conclusive to one 
mind, from the evices before it, which 

to another mind, pssing either a great- 
er or less amount widence, may appear 

in a very diferentat. Hence we have 


As ajournatist, Whave made it a rule 


if we have ever dgprted from it, it has 


| 


| It is our desire to double the circulation of 
|the Acr, and we make these propositions | 
accordingly. 


ExrLANATORY.—Amid the hurry'of change 
in the Acr, with many new workmen to 
do the business, many errors are liable to 
occur. Papers may be missent, or not sent | 
at all. Receipts of many may be a week or 
two behind time, &. Butif our friends 
will only exercise patience for a month, we 
shall then get the machinery fuirly at work. 


i 


| 


I 


oom 


GENERAL AGENTs.—We have made 
arrangements with P. Clark of Boston, 
land S. R. Porter of Sebago, Me., to act 
as general agents for procuring subscrib- 
ers to the Ace. They are authorized to 
receipt for money paid on subscription. 


o | TWENTY-FIVE Cents will secure a copy 

h Jof the AcE for three months, on trial.— 
stings 5 

a | Within that time our new and thrillingly 


t 


e 
| 


a“ 


u; 


volume. The writer has not the means to 
undertake the publication himself; and has 
no disposition to crowd upon the pnblic what 


er can readily be found. 
an interest in the matter will bave the good- 


which would be taken in their Several locali- 


at retail,) the question may readily be de- 
termined. 


upon, to complete the series—and these 
among the most interesting of the whole 
They include “Inspiration, 


tivating charitable judgmen's of one 
another—at least of those placed in the 
responsible position of editors > Ifany 
imagine that the editorship of a Spiritual- 
ist journal is an altogether delectable and 
to-be-wished-for position, we should be 
right glad to resign them our chair til! the 
delusion is dispelled. 


] 


; I 
But another question presses upon us. 


Is publie exposure and denunciation al- 
ways the best method of proceeding, even 
towards known and proved offenders ?— 
There may be cases of tried incorrigibili- 
ty, in which duty to the public may de- 
mand that a warning should be uttered 
against them. But even in such cases, 
does not the relation of brotherhood re- | 
quire that available effort should first be | 
made for their reformation and restoration, 
through the power of love and kindly en- 
treaty? Ah! how little of faith is there, 
after all our preachings and professions— 
how little of practical faith in the saving 
power of love !—Reader, allow us to sug- 
gest that the next time you feel moved 
with “holy indignation’ against some wick- 
ed wretch who “has abused the confi- 
dence of his fellows and disgraced the 
name of man, and desire that he should be 
shown up in all his hideous deformity, and 
lashed through the land by the scorpion 
tongue cf the press—you go to him in 
the spirit of brotherhood, humility and 
meekness, considering yourself lest you 


t 


T 


y 


I 


i 


also be tempted, casting all motes out of 
your own eyes, so that you may see clearly 
the beam that is in his, and do your best 


to show him and to lead him to the more 
excellent way ~or virme. 


is a sister, who you think 


I 


her sex and degraded herself, pursue the 
Same course. Possibly you may succeed, 
and then there will be no need of the ex- 
posure. 


Pray, try it. A. E. N: 


SHALL WE PUBLISH? 


a 


The inquiry comes to us from various 
sources, “Are your articles on Spiritualism 
in Religion to be published in book form 2” 
In reply we would say that this would de- 
pend entirely upon the demand for such a 


T 


t 


s not wanted ; but, if demanded, a publish- 


If those who feel 3 


fx 1 
iess to inform us of the probable number $ 
rai AN 


b 


ies (the price would probably be 50 or 63 ets. 


= A ; ti 
everal topics yet remain to be treated | yy 


m 


4 ” “Revelation,” 
The word of God,” “The Church” — its 


] 
ses and abuses, “The Sacraments,” “yy, y 


the Church—even 
sive portion of it rep 
anism—its sheer 
the deep religious nee 
of the world of the prese 


against it b 


further comments to 
waste upon arg 
vincing, 
can sce there is nothin 


the utter worthlessness, 


wW E 
Christianity of our time—it 1s 5 
unpleasant to have it proved beyond a 


peradyenture that the w ) 
fidence in'crecds and catechisms, in dog- 


à 
h 


give them utterance to the startled reli- 
gtous world, we hay 


ly 


the carth 


estness, the selt- 
ane sh 


threading every walk of life 
ey f 


ig E AL- bk. lh - p Aarel aa 
A o e : A eR balance s 
- Sse. == "REAT F L DOERS. | been so contradictory and counter F: 
r See Stl we have! TREATMENT of EVIL DOERS een so contr dite te er ot tb 
ndispensable a REDRA 5 Shab We days sia ire h f that we can come to no satisfactory = In this pa een of 
ja kearty, unanimous response from onr |= 41] sects and movements ave their Ju- sion, citherway, in the promises, $ mence the pu ‘cal utteran 
friends everywhere ? — f epoksi c dases and their wovles in sheep's clothing. must content ourselfito: bear these misin- remarkable theologi this conigirén 
3 Palama o aena A" [Tho Spiritualistic movement has afforded. 'terpretations as Uest we may, since they | has yet ohgsag area s Bellows, pastor OF, 
| TO WHOM IT MAY CONCERN, |an open field for the eS ee ‘are the penalty which must be paid for ad-} | oy is the Rev. z A Mir New 
EE Er E tenders anà unworthy P yatigug ‘herence to our own sense of right. But All-Souls (pope logical, unansWer- | 
[s he un ersigned, in reply tot 19 Inquiries gies; and tho oarcer of such has been howldimiabathése eynaidemtions saggest (0 Feo powerfu y inanity OAA 
of friguda, adil jpregentiinisappregenpign favored by the trustful and unsuspecting Merni ned the propriety of cul- demonstration of tho utter a 
from any source, deems it proper to state lly characterizes PPA REPRE Eh l able de that liberal, progres= i 


resented by Unitari- 
pacity to minister to _ 
ds and requirements _ 
nt day—it singu- 
ted charges made 
ts. On this. 
we haye no 


inca 


ms the reitera ! 
y all Spiritualis 
however, 
offer—no words to 
ument, 50 thorough, con- 
and exhaustive- So far as ve J 
g more to be said. 
holy and painful 
demonstration of 
far as the 


arly confir 


jart of his topic, 


And yet it is melanc 


o read so powerful a 


so 
ncerned,of the so called 


rorld's future is co f 
Pa tartlingly 


orld has lost con- 


nas and denominations, in salvation and 


sectarianism, and is expectantly waiting 
for the “new epoch,” which the Rey. Dr. 
Bellows is logically sure must soon be in- 
augurated, but of whose time and man- 


ner and by what particular instrumentali- 


ty the good Doctor is very vaguely un- 


certain. 


Dear Doctor, were we not of the 
vised, ridiculed and deluded class of “Sp 
tists” who believe in “trance mediums, wé 


might beable to relieve the anxious load 
of “suspense” under which you and your 
co-laborers, ‘‘evyangelical” or otherwise, 
are so manifestly laboring. 


Were your 
mind open to conviction, from whatever 


source Truth should flow in upon it, we 
zone orenacr)sishtheableto put hefare your astonished 
has dishonored | ¥ 


ision even the details of that same “new 
Catholic Church’ whose necessity you 
have so ably shown, whose cheracter, in 
many respects, you have truly portrayed, 


and whose realization you believe, and we 
know, is well-nigh at hand ! 


Why, my dear Sir, all these things are 


familiar to intelligent Spiritualists !— 
While you have been laboriously, but 


most effectually, as we are fain to confess, 
evolving these topics in your mind, and 
ave, unwillingly, perhaps, been forced to 


e seen it all—we have 
your averted cars for near- 
‘en years past, but ye would hear us 
ot. Our apostles have gone abroad 
» proclaiming not soab 
ften so logically and 

admit, not at such length 
ut nevertheless with sieer 


hundered it in 


over 
ly, perhaps, 
methodically 
» itis true 
ity and eern- 
elfsame facts about the in- 
shams which the Church calls Chri 
anity—Heaven save the mark! a 
orc his testi- 
more were 
mingling with 
° Society, quiet- 
ideas in Substance, 


oto 


re 


here one of these apostles b 
ony m public, a hundred 


ery class and condition of 
instilling the same 


e- |Meniux, will bo completed. Send in Leen more than owharged with weak- | ship,” “Holy Places and Holy Days,” EE eee you have lately clothed in so good 
@- |your names ! ness and derelicti0om duty as a public | Resurrection,” “The Judgment,” “Heaven wre and sent forth to the ein 
li- Bkox N E 4 journalist—yyjeh Ig afraid to expose ana Hell,” &o. If republished, the whole ie So ings of the Press. And ob 
of | 66 Beene’ uO desirerto bad men who wndée name of Spiritual- | Will be carefully revised, with j tor, let us tell you, confident; Rikers 
.,, commence with this number of the Aor, |; es pais oar ve bortane ads | verte to this Mita’ nes eye the con 
its. | must send in their AIRE via Awe ists have practiced vilest abominations | ition. Poe Se Cee is fulton new ana MAS n 
ng | weeks, as we shall only B ia bot ie wu unbecominiency towards, and un a — body i ay apa you and us ates wy 

third number to supply ho, eae r complicity jth, -doers—simply be- New Worx by Rey, We M. EENE A ý = Sstonishin every. 

A word to the wiso, "jcause we have fellliged to act in ac- | We understand that a now work by this an hand ah ek 
be | U7 Be Nea ais mais cordance with thelences we Baye had, aoon pi the subject of “The Divino Prov. Meat ae pe me 

sons who never read stories x Ht Sees pat waa fyer benplas judg- enaa is about to appear. We are author- a ieee 
EA mand through ka Will do Well tọ {ments ;—-aņng in o cases where we | ized to expect a very full and thorough tr 

ho iutroductcg oe te any tates to. read | knew we were béttnformed than thoso / ise, taking up the subject in all a oad “ie 


introduction to it, 


fh 
da: LETTERS RECEIVED, {i dgment, here often instances in 


which wo are Don dott sides ;—on 


not m, 


arent, 31, E, | NOUNCE cerra 


pa, on the other, be- 


Who have ass¥™he prerogatives of | branches, presenting both its 
practical applications, 


Mithe one, because “not expose and dc- | an 
feel no hesitation | 


This work will be of a popular 


d from wi atiwe know of tho 
in commendin 


character, 


ON loan ot q the parties from | congideration of all 
E TN NEG Owe BP spp coneideration of all thoughet 
in- s Dickinson, |e denanejation hers, OF course, | ing minds. Unless wear ini “ake 
ol Conia uth | Various yn WOFtBY ves axe imputed to mil supply a place heretofore vakat ete 
a ja teher, 1i, R “Doud, Mary X. Falar, YM Gate |S On bo CF, in fact the evi- philosophical Jiterature, Re eee 
E Burke, J, Batt, | dences We Dole to obtain have ‘it again, when published, ve 


cation. 
- This portion of the mission of Spritual- 
ism has been well and faithfully perform- 
ed. Neatly four millions of our fellow 
citizens, either publicly or privately, in 
their words or in their daily walk and 
" conversation, are actively engaged in prc- 


Bigotry. 
I would rather say— l a 
“We accept on this subject alike modern and 

ancient evidences, so far as they seem true, each 

person being at liberty to place his or her own es- 
timate on the value of such evidence, The Vedas, 
the Bible, the Koran, the works of Swedenborg, 


PET ae ae 

Question : Spirit Control—i® Uses and abuses. 
‘The eession,was thinly attend 
bers being absent from the oity M r asion 
quite disoussiye. ‘Tho question» ‘Are all men im 


-| pecially, having of late raised doubts oyer the 

| point, and it being understood t n 
Davis expressly denies an universa] immortality. 
The question for the evening pitt settled ns 
above, the propounder of it See at the same 
timo that light, if possible, should be thrown on 


senting those truths to other millions with | Davis, Dr. Hare, the theories of any writer- entrancement, fascination, possession, ete., with n 
whom they are constantly coming in con- | however prominent among Spiritualists, Xo., Se.— | view to define the differences between them, and 


tact. And now a most powerful Bellows 
is blowing to intensity and increasing tho 
volume of the flame they have done so 
much to kindle. His colleagues are fall- 
ing into the ranks. The cause is on- 
ward, first, last and all the time. 

Now, however, the second part of its 
mission is shortly to begin. Unlike Dr. 
Bellows, it does not commence to pull 
down existing religious. edifices because 
they have become too small and narrow 
to accommodate the inmates, without hav- 
ing planned a nobler, grander structure, 
with ample means to carry out all its de- 
tails, even unto the end. Let Dr. Bel- 
lows take heart—let Spiritualists evory- 
where be glad—let mankind rejoice—for 
the “new Church” which Dr. Bellows 
prophetically foreshadows, is already in 
existence, and already counts its members, 
few though they be. The ‘Coming Man” 
has come! and only waits his ‘John the 
Baptist” to go before him as ‘‘one crying 
in the wilderness.” Be ye ready, brethren, 
forthe hour when the Master shall have 
need of you ! 

A 


THE PLYMOUTH PLATFORM. 


Axy Annor, Mich., Aug. 15. 
Eprrors “Acs —I have just read, with much 
interest, the “Declaration of Sentiments’’ of the 
Piymouth meeting. While fully assenting to the 


none of these are recognized as authority—what 
truth they bring to us, that we accept—their error 
we pass by.” 

This would make the “ Declaration ’? consistent 
witb itself, and would bebearinga good testimony 
against the crushing dogma of authority, which 
must be overthrown before truth cau triumph, or 
spiritual life bo developed in all its glory and 
beauty. 

On the assumption of Bible authority rests the 
fabric of rejigious und Ecclesiastical Superstition, 
and the first step in reform in that direction is to 
let that assumption go to the moles and bats, and 
ask all to ‘Prove all things, and hold fast that 
which is good.”’ 

It may be said that to declare against Bible 
authority would be proscriptive and sectarian.— 
No more so than to declare against the authority 
of others. < : 

There isa groat principle involved; let it be 
applied alike to all. 
But enough. Plainly, and frankly, and with 
best wishes, I have given my views, and it is 
really pleasant to think that we can thus express 
ourselves without fear of an ecclesiastical council, 
and with good feeling toward each other. 

Truly your Friend, 

G. B. STEBBINS. 
Remarks. 

We presume no one will be strenuous 
for the mere phraseology of the Plymouth 
Declaration. It) might; doubtless, have 
been amended in various particulars. Let 
other convenfions or individuals do better, 
if they can. But in determining the fit- 


ness of particular phrases, its general pur- 


many good things in it, allow me a word of criti-| pose should be taken into account. That 
cal suggestion. fa desl eee prove ww pe, Not to 


Answering the question, “What is Spiritual- 
ism?” by saying that, in its wide sense, ‘*Spirit- 
ualism embraces all truths relating to men’s spir- 
itual nature, capacities, relations, duties, welfare 
and destiny,” &c., &o., it continues, “Each in- 
dividual is expected to form his or her own conclu- 
sions, according to the evidences presented to 
the individual mind.’ Good—as it leaves us un- 
fettered by authority. 

But again: “In accepting modern evidences 
bearing on this subject, we do not necessarily re- 
ject the ancient. Hence it isno part of Spirit- 
ualism to deny or affirm the truth or authority of 
the Bible—each Spiritualist being at liberty to 
place his own estimate upon the value of that, 
and of all other ancient records. 

Spiritualism, therefore, should not be confound- 
ed with the ‘‘Harmonial Philosophy,’’ so-called, 
of A. J. Davis; nor with the religious opinions of 
Dr. Hare; nor with the theories of any writer, 
however prominent, among Spiritualists; nor 
even with the teachings of disembodied spirits 
None of these are recognized as author- 
itative teachers—though each may have some 
truth, and tlint belongs to Spiritualism.” 

On the “relation of Spiritualism to specific re- 
forms,” one of the matters which ‘eminent and 
consistent Spiritualists canuot fail to take a deep 
interest in” is, “Theological and Ecclesiastical 
Reform—because belief in error, and subjugation 
to authority ave unfriendly to Human progress.” 

Popalar religion teaches the authority of the 
Bible in such way as to crush the noble attributes 
of man, aud condemns those who would accept 
ita truths, and let its errors go, a8 infidels, ond 
fulsely accuses cach of “rejecting the Bible,” 3 
though they repodiated it all. 

Now if “cach individual is expected to form 
his or her own conclusions; and if “subjugation 


>. + >+ 


supernal sources, 
EM as miraculous or supernatural; or t 


iay down a creed for Spiritualists, but 
simply to define their present position as 
against the misrepresentations of oppo- 


nents. 
Now it is well known that opponents 


often represent them as a body as deny- 
ing the truth and authority of the Bible— 
while itis equally well known that there are 
believers in Spirit-communion who do not 
deny this. Many of these are members of 


churehes of various denominations—men 


the menns of dispelling the influence. ; 
Mn, Buncerair presented the nse of a suffering 
family in Brooklyn, and a small collection was 
* their benefit. 
TeS Passing over the first branch of 
the question, he would for the preset confine him- 
self to the uses and abuses of *Pirit control. Re- 
garded only as an advisory influence, stopping 
short of force, leaving to the reclpient always his 
right of decision, especially if the medium has 
come toia proper appreciation of the state and the 
relation, it is not to be view el with disfavor. It 
has its uses, Abstractly andreally, we are all de- 
pendent on the Spirit World for our vitality, phy- 
don manifestations of spirit- 
force, for our best, first evidences that such a world 
exists, and that we have a future. But this ques- 
tion ig intended to apply partioularly to that class 
of sensitive persons, known 98 medjnws; who are 
subjects of a special, sensible, spirit influence.— 
The proper rule for our government, he apprehend- 
ed, was the same on all planes. If his neighbor 
were to take him by (he button, or by the collar, 
and propose to lend kim about,and do his think- 
ing and deciding for him,’ be should be apt to tell 
him to go and attend to his own affairs, and he 
would to his. On the contrary if his neighbor 
confined himself to suggestions, to advice, he 
should endeavor to give his words all due weight, 
and profit by them. , He knew of no different rule 
applicable to our intercourse with spirits; and un- 
til he found a better, he should apply it unhesitat- 
ngly Certainly we can never develope as indi- 
yidualities, while held in leading strings, our wills 
coerced and subjugated by another, whether in the 
body or out. He did not believe that the Deity 
over allowed Himself to.coerj human will, and 


for the sufficient reason, that the subjugation.of. 
Che wii destroys tne man. But this need not pre- 


venta medium from yielding himself of his own 
free will, to be spoken through, by spirits, or to do 
anything else that his judgmént and conscience 
approve. Here he acts freely for a use, having ex- 
amined the question and decided it in view of its 
seeming merits; but if, on the contrary, he deliv- 
ers himself up, body and soul, will, judgment and 
conscience, todo the bidding of a spirit, in the 
opinion of the speaker, he has ‘subjected himself 
to a slavery more fatal and detestable than any 
known among men. i 


Pror. D: In his opinion, and that of many. 


sical and mental, an 


and women of earnest and conscientious 
minds—to whom we can not deny the 
name of Spiritualists as commonly used, 
so long as they believe in the fact of spirit- 
communion, Doubtless, all such, as they 
advance in spirituality, will come to sce 
that authority imheres, not in the book, 
butin the truth it embodies; and that the 
Bible can have no, authority except in so 
far as it conveys truth to the individual 
mind. Yet we would not adopt such a 
definition of Spiritualism as would exclude 
these earnest souls to-day. 

Again: It is often represented, and 
perhaps honestly believed, by opponents, 
that Mr, Davis,Dr Hare, Judge Edmonds, 
and other prominent Spiritualistic writers, 
are authoritative exponents of Spiritual- 
ism; and hence we often see citations from 
their writings—perhaps of parts they 
themselves have repudiated—put forth as 
the “creed of Spiritualists |” Now, as 
our correspondent remarks, neither of the 


nor 
rit- 
therc- 


others, the proceedings of the Conference should 
be more fully interspersed with the relation of 
facts. This is what strangers wish who come to 
the city—something of the natire of proof—and 
this is what skeptics desire and expect, when they 
flock in and fill cur seats, The speaker then re- 
lated several interesting facts, n0D-spiritual how- 
ever, and rather bearing ori the previous question 
of brotherhood, than onthe oneunder review. He 
closed with the statement that the higher circles 
of England and France are interesting themselves 
very lavgely in spiritual investigations, and have 
sent to New York for mediums, offering to pay 
their expenses back and forth, and provide for 
them while abroad. 


Mr. Imnrs+ Facts are mere ‘dry sticks, to be 
burned for the light they give. Ope can not give 
another his facts, in such a way gs to make them 
available to him. Each must get his facts for 
himself, Principles, on the gmirary, may be de- 
monstratel, or if not demonstrated, illustrated; 
and this with a valuable effect. The greut iden of 
of Spiritualism is to teach a higher faith. Some- 
times we nre good, under the influence of our high- 
er natures, our better impulses; 8d again we 
come under the sway of our grosser Passions, At 
such times, our knowledge of the gre®t progressive 
law of the universe is calculated to give us strength 
and hope. A knowledge of principles, of our re- 
elso that is, here comes in to our help, 


lation to all 
and aids in lifting wanp ngain, This is of moro 
Use to us than any array of fastg ooul be, 


Da, Warwock: A man must gomë t0 honor ev- 


(ery law, even ag God hng honored itin ordaining 
it. One man 


a í ins x 
Iaw of demonstration, it 


many mem- | olics, 
“the discussion | yccopt their missal and 


1 ` 3 he tablo fur some |, 
mortal?” hus been lying om © church | 
weeks, some prominent apeaker® ftom abroad, €s- | a prayer book on 


bot Andrew Jackson |. 


‘efreid that nnr freanant 


aa ation. A: 


principle | 


emonstrated.— | 


shy euch tl Both Protesi 
at he 


dence of respectable t 
urch Ín Sey ay douces of thelr senses, oF 
; » of detnonstration. K 
sate oe Pott control is the same ns a 
Jaw of human control. ‘the firat enquiry ofa 
man should be, “What is my use? The “a 
he keeps to this'the greater his pafety. When 
the lawin relation to use is kept in view, he 
had never'seen auy harm: follow, either from hu- 
x spirit control, 

K ie min understood by spirits than by us. 
The rule of law is, to construe nn obscure stat- 
ute by the light of its general intent. Whit aia 
the framers of it intend toaccomplish by it? So 
when use does not follow the trance, we are not 
to conclude that, the aim was bad, but that we 
failed to fulfill the conditions. The abuses 
come from this side, because we violate the law. 

A new work, from a distinguished source, 
about to be published, relates. the case of a 
British Officer, who returned home from Canada, 
pale, haggard and wretched, on account of the 
strange disturbances which everywhere followed 
him. ‘These were so great that his brother offi- 
cers were obliged to quithim. At lastit was 
discovered that he had seduced a girl and desert- 
ed her, who dying, was now following him for 
the purpose of calling him to repentance, Little 
damage however was done by her, other than 
the destroying of a canary bird; and a modern 
Spiritualist, had such an one been called in to 
the case, might haye converted these visitations 
to him, into those of un angel of salvation. 

Dr. Govno: The principles involyed in a 
thing are good, but their application is better. 
For instance, suppose a thousand persons starv- 
ing in a wilderness with the bread-fruit hanging 
on the trees aboye them. If they confine them- 
selves to discnssing the properties of the fruit, 
and the best way of procuring it, without "going 
farther, they will all perish. Facts are good and 
principles are good, but we must apply them in 
order to make them really useful. As to the 
relative value of facts, it is merely a question as 
to whether we are to remain forever in our A 
B C, or turn over the leaf and go iuto our Abs. 
But there is never any objection made here to 


the relation of new fresh facts. He was more 
comocuons or CuaYITa- 


ble purposes might exert a repelling influcuce on 
outsiders, but he hoped not. Every one should 
feel at perfect liberty to give or withhold, accord- 
ing to his ability or impulse. 

Mr. Fowrnr : Whether spirit influence is good 
or bad, depends on the use we make of it. He 
had not been able to convince himself that it is 
ever bad, in itself. The Spirit World has a gen- 
eral contro] over this world. Many things occur 
in connection with spirit control, which are in- 
tended only as a discipline. Resistance makes it 
evil, or more nearly so. Some resist from fear of 
public opinion, and some from other causes.— 
Some haye power to do this, and some have not, 

J. R. 0. 


“SCIENCE FALSELY SO CALLED.” 


The American Scientifie Association has 
again illustrated its claims to the dignified 
title it has assumed, . At its late meeting at 
Springfield, Mass., it spent hours in discuss- 
ing such immensely practical questions as— 
whether the ancient Egyptians and the Jews 
in the wilderness fed on Indian corn !—what 
the tails of the comets are made of !!— 
whether the sandstono of the Connecticut 
valley lay flat or inclined, when the big birds 
walked overit ages ago!!!—whether the 
same big birds were not big reptiles, etc., 


fragmentary, fossil bones of a whale found 
in Vermont. But when a member—Mr, 
Prince of Long Island, who is an ardent 
Spiritualist—proposed to offer a resolution 
that a committee be appointed to inquire in- 
to the unrecognized powers of the human 
mind, and the alleged fact of epirit-inter- 
course, they couldn’t afford time even to lis- 
tea to his preamble, and hastened to vote 
down the resolvo amid shouts of derisive 
laughter. Brave and impartial devotees of 
Science, these ! ARN 


————————— 
Mbetine IN Micntaan.—By thoad- 


it not for the 
i >; ae that 


-|Spiritualism, Even the New 


The Jaw of control is of. 


z 


administers the following pointe: 

Tar Prormson Descesoixa to im Rrok- 
avanp.—Is the once honored name of ‘Professor’ 
to become synonymons with “Blackguard” in 
this country? There was atime when the title _ 
of Professor ina uae ae si 
rogarded everywhere as a guarantes that its poa- 
sessor wasia gentleman When Professor Web- 
ster committed 4 murder and was hung for it the 
title became tarnished, Professor C. C. Felton 
scoms disposed to blacken and degrade it still 
more. He has recently published a letter which 
is a disgustingly gross specimen of subterranean 
literature. Itis difficult ‘as it is painful to be- 
lieve that a teacher of youth—of the flower of 
the land—1 professor in the ancient and venera- 
ble University, could, when sober, write, sign 
and publish such a letter: It jg composed 
largely of epithets more vulgar and vile than we 
would be willing to hear from the lips of the 
Professor They are not the Jess shocking when 
deliberately written by his pen. ltis character- 
ized by a spirit more malignant than one losks 
forina gentleman, not to say a Christian. In 
its detailed delineations of the sensual features of 
free love the letter is positively gross and disgust- 
ing. Next to entering the church and rebuking 
some immoral minister who has disgraced his 
office, which we are sometimes reluctantly com- 
pelled to do, there is no duty which our situation 
as editor of a publie Journal imposes upon us 
more unwelcome than that of censuying anin- 
structor of youth ; but we cannot permit this ex- 
truordinary production of Professor Felton to 
pass unnoticed. 


MRs. PARTINGTON IS PLEASED AND so Ex- 
PRESSES HERSELF.—Success in authorship is 
among the pleasantest of emotions. The re- 
nowned Mrs. Partington is no exception, The 
good old lady thus speaks of the success of 


| her new volume, in the Gazette :— 


“I’m shore I’m grateful for sich favor,” said 
Mrs. Partington when assured of the success 
of her book; “I’ve always observed that a 


| book sells in jest the spurpartion that theres. 
people w buy it; and though this of nfine 


mayn’t be as brilliant asa gas meteor, or as 
yoluminous as the norfhern lights, it seems to 
please people full as well as a book of sermons 
or a quarter dictionary. Well, I’m always 
glad when people feel happy, because I know 
they are enjoying themselyes.” “Do you 
know,” queried old Roger, “why your book is 
like the corner of Washington and School 
streets?” “I don’t,” said she, trying very 
hard to think. “Why,” said he, “it is because 
a great many people go buy it.” She smiled 
at what was merely a yery old joke, and Ike 
laughed outright as the old lady in her agita- - 
tion gave him a new dime, instead of a penny 
for which he had been teasing her. 


GHOSTS AMONG THE Grayes.—A new gold 
mining region has been discoyered in Chiri- 
qui, Central America. Golden images of 
great value are exhumed from the graves of 
an ancient race, where they were deposited, 
doubtless, as an act of religious devotion.—.- 
But the violators of graves seem to meet 
with opposition from the invisible world.— 
An account says: 

“AN kinds of ghost stories are afloat smong the 
natives, who report hearing unearthly noises in . 
the Cordilleras, which they attribute to his sable - 
majesty, who does not wish the graves to be molest 


ed, for fear the dead will not be able to find thei. 
bones at the last day.” 


Tom Irisa Reviyat.—The nature oftis. 
remarkable movementis clearly indicated by- 
such items as the following, 
the London Patriot : 

“Most of the persons who have bess ‘stenck,’ 
that I have seen, appeared as if thay wera i v 
placid mesmeric sleep; but one, a fino, robust 
young woman, was apparently in great mental 
agony for a considerable time, with intesvals ot 
rest, during which her countenance lighted upaa- 
if she were beholding some beautiful visia, and) 
she kept stretching out her arms as ifia wrapt 
communication with some inviaible being.” 


from a letter in. 
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which my silence might seem to justi! aiy ted by the ab 
desire you to insert a word from n proper to do 
correction. roaders of the 


Until reading the articles referred to, I 
had appropriated to myself a modest share 
of commendation arising from the rather 
remarkable incident which occurred dur- 
ing my sermon at Granville, NJ. Icer- 
tainly did not consider it, and, until now, 
never heard that any one, considered that 
‘manifestation’ as a “lecture” in disap- 
probation, but asan approval of Avai 
said. And so far from being “astonished, 

I believe I took it about as coolly as any 
in the audience, controlling both myself 
them so as to avoid “all confusion.” 


minable future, dimininish not that future ; 
then:may it not also be trua, that spirit es- 
sence, if it isas exhaustless in quantity, as 
eternity is in duration, may continue to fur- 
nish individualized spirits in countless num- 
ber, through countless ages, without dimin- 
ishing in the least the infinite fount of spirit 
essence in the universe, or over-populating 
the limitless domain of The Eternal ? 

So, for aught that appears to the contra- 
ry, individualization may proceed without 
fearing either the metempsychosis of the 
Egyptian, or the great “absorption” bug- 
bear of certain other philosophers; and 
“sgientists” may direct their efforts to the 
discovery of the best means for the ‘‘conser- 
tion” of all such good things as are not in 
their natures imperishable; assured mean- 
while by sound philosophy, and phenomena 
continually occurring, that individualized 
spirits ‘still live? to bless mankind with 
their labors of love, and their elevating in- 
fluences, and that no instrumentality is like- 
ly to arrest their labors, nor any philosophy 
be developed of sufficient: potency to destroy 


and 

The facts were simply these: Instead 
ef, as your “chronicler” asserts, pdalieer, 
ing a discourse upon a passage of Scrip- 
ture referring to the Tower of Babel, the 
confusion of toagues, &c.” I delivered 
one from a passage exactly the reverse :— 
«or then will I turn unto the people a 
pure language, that they may all call upon 
the name of the Lord, to serve him with 
one consent.” Zeph. 8:9. In the dis- 
course I tried to show that mere human 
reason, as a ary, reficctive attribute was 
nota sufficient power to guide the hu- 
man heart into the light of the highest 
lite. and that all mere outward and mate- 
rial manifestations could not do it, how- 


ever real or remarkable they might be; 
that if was a Spirit-power, ethereal and 
pure, such as abode on Jesus and was re- 
ceived into his heart anc dwelt there, reg- 
ulating his whole life; the Spirit of Truth, 


the Holy Comforter, the Love of God, the 
Father, living and strengthened in us by 


‘love to one another,” and rising into af- 


finities with all that is good, and pure, 
and lovely on earth and in heaven; that 
the connexion between time and eternity | 
is not so distinct, nor the condition so un- 
like as many have contended ; that heav- 
en is here, near us, in us; eyen the spir- 
its of the just made perfect are with us, 
acting by all kind and holy influences in 
those who will receive them; and that 
this language of Love—of the heart, is the 
“pure language” by which “all shall call 
on the name of the Lord to serve him.” 
Tthen sought to find illustrations in my 
own experiences as a testimony common 
to all who thought upon the subject.— 
When I touched some of those chords 
which unite us to our “loved ones gone,” 
the whole andience was moved to joyful, 
hopeful tears. One in the audience, a 
nervous man, exceedingly impressible, 
was overcome by his feelings,—reason 
gaye place to feeling, and imagination 
took the helm. Unconscious of what he 
did, he came to the pulpit and embraced 
me with affection—not to rebuke, there 
‘Ae no occasion for it, but to approve and 
e58, 


It was almost ludicrous, I confess, to 
sec aman of about my own age 


ra —-and to 

feci his rough beard—pretending to be 
7 : o 

and personify my spirit-mother, who died 

£0. young, delicate, almost ethereal. Wad 


| nature, use and tendencies of circles, 
sometimes alternate male and female in the 
circle, sometimes the males occupy one side 
of the circles, while the females occupy the 
other, and are sometimes seated regardless 
of order; frequently seated thus dy influ- 
ence, and often without. 
be but little apparent difference in the man- 
ifestation of spirit presence and power, wis- 


it been “the well-known and worthy 
Gance-speaker,” referred to by your cor- 
respondent, it would have appeared much 
mere consistent and believable, r 


their persons—even metaphysically. 


It seems clear to my mind, that the diff- 


culty suggested in the article of the Repub- 
|lican, and others of a kindred nature, have 
their root in the futile attempt to measure 
|the infinite by a finite rule—the illimitable 


Dy the nimicea. > NA e.ta 
SPRINGFIELD, Aug. 1859. 
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REFORM CIRCLES. 


Miraa 


We are all more or less familiar with the 
We 


There appears to 


dom and affection. 
I am speaking of the condition of circles 


in this section, and believe it to be a correct 
view of a great proportion of circles in this 


Western country. The results are sufficient 
to encourage us in their perpetuity; such as 


‘exhortations to morality, a cultivation of 


spirit influence and communion, and the lay- 


(ing on of hands for the removal of diseases. 


Those who have the cause at heart, find noth- 
ing bere to discourage them, but rather claims 
upon their strongest support. 

While this is the case, it is at the same 
time very evident, that most of spiritualists 
are anxiously looking to these circles for the 


‘inauguration of some greater work, that 
jshall more speedily aid in abolition of the 


more prominent evils of society, and in the 
diffusion of knowledge among the masses, 

And it is no less believed that our invisi- 
ble friends feel an equal or greater interest 


Overheated imagination, than 
I thoughts of wisdom. Why cannot 

they tell US something of sterling worth, and 
give instruction jy a real practical reform? 
~ Why not forewarn of approaching evils, 
and give the necessary. advice or informa- 
tion to avert it, There has been a passage 
in my lifo of the most fearful interest, in- 
volving the interests and happiness of a large 
circle of friends; and upon this subject 
have I sought counsel and aid from spirits, 
as far as convenient, which has been now 
these two years back, and all that time, not 
a word froma father, brothers or- sisters, 
though all that timo constantly attending 
cireles and demonstrations of various kinds, 
as often, most of the time, as once a week, 
Again, why not a word on domestic im- 
provements, as of agriculture, or manufac- 
ture which is absorbing so much of our 
time, and still must, till the various improve- 
ments will give us leisure to think, Why 
not an agitation of the social reform ques- 
tions, as communities, 20d other progressive 
associations which the leading minds of the 
age-are agitating? Why not lectur€s on 
the sciences from those who have devoted 
their lives to them, or on history so full of 
solemn import and instruction? Why aot 
a course of lectures on Phrenology, Physiol- 
ogy, &e., &e., or an account of the progress 
made by inhabitants of the Planets? of the 
various improvements there, &ce.? Why not 
more institutions for the relief of the sick, 
the blind, &e.? or practical directions for 
pretecting the poor sgainst the aggressions 


and monopoly of-th@rich, &e. ? 
The fidld is boundless, and we need the 


aid-of the gods to irer us from the evils 
of ignorance, oppresion and bigotry. We 
fancy there has beeh gassing enough for the 
present, and what we now want is men and 
women, of bone andsinew, of back bone and 
vitals, who can stand alittle fire, if need be, 
to accomplish antigipated reforms, 
i W. H. Surm. 
Maroy, O, 


— 

Cause or tue AvRorA Borearts.—M. de 
la Rive, the celebrated French astronomer, 
explains the produftion of the Aurora Borea- 
lis in the following manner : 

When the sun, having passed into the 
southern hemisphere, no longer heats our at- 
mosphere, the aqueous vapors which have ac- 
cumulated duringthe summer in this part of 
the atmosphere begin to condense, the kind 
of humid cap whith envelopes the polar re- 
gions extends more and more, and facilitates 
the passage of elettricity accumulated in the 
upper portion of the air. But in this eleva- 
ted region, and especially at this period of the 
year, the aqueous yapors must most frequent- 
ly pass into the state of minute particles to 
ice or snow floating im the air, similar to those 
which give rise tothe halos; they form, Ba it 
were, a kind of semi-transparent mist. These 
half-frozen fogs condüct the electricity to the 
surface of the earth, near the pole, and are at 
the same time illuminated by these currents of 
electric discharges: In fact, all obseryers 
agree in asserting that the aurora borealis is 
constantly preceded by a mist, which rises 
from the pole, and the margin of which, less 


[in the diffusion and propagation of whatever 


| shall tend to better the condition of man- 
and not | kind, a 


agreecabloto Your Obdt. Serv't, 


Then where lies the difficulty? If all the 
Wx. 8. BALCH. 


members of the cirele, both mundane and su- 


| 


dense than the remainder, are colored the 
first; and indeed it is very frequent near the 
pole in the winter months, and especially in 
those where there is abundance of vapor in the 


nir. 
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jë conserved—that is, if there is no n i 
less of the spiritual essence in the universe th 


+e 


ome of the lodges as about 
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, perhaps, 
fessing the difficulty o 

ty is intrinsic. To raiee a on, 
swerit; to object to what exists, and 
thing better; to start a discussion, without much | tionality of method, the freedom of inquir, 
advancing it, is, of course, more or less, to beat | Practical views of religion, which we h 
the bush without being able to foretell the game, | contending for under the name and p 
Aud yet, how can a Unitarian Christian, amid the | Unitarian theology, nre under other names 
honest antagonisms and divergent tendencies of his | colors so rapidly conquering the mind of onr Am 
own people, treat of our religious times, our de-| ican Christendom that itis no longer felt tobe 
nominations! experiences, wants, and prospects, | necessary to maintain s stringent dencminational 
with cavdor and largeness, and yet claim wholly | organization for their sake; and thus ‘that 
settled convictions, clear views, and a settled poli- | ginal and animating spirit of the genomin 
cy? Nay, bow can our history, position, and fu- | taken away by the success of the princip 


position, and future of the Protestant era itself ; | pared to claim that the Unitarian moveme 
that is to snay, without a consideration of the men- | caused this general advance, or thatits p 
tal and ecclesiastical attitude of the nineteenth | position indicates the final stand of the Cam 
century? To search out the characteristic ideas, | believe that it has providentially led, and histori- å 
positive and negative, of this epoch, with special | cally signalized, a forward movement of tbe idle 
reference to the good or evil influence they have | Protestant body; and that universal Chri 
exerted upon our own faith and its embodiment, is | Will heartily own in due time the urgent poe 
what I undertake. And before I conclude the dis- | of the correlative ideas for which we have so 


cussion of my theme, I shall hope to justify its | ly stood. I thoroughly believe a 
title, which is this: The Suspense of Faith. rian theology of the historie Church, outworn and — 
Let me préface what I have to say with a single | @harrassing now, was helpful, because relatively 
word more, I am about to speak of tendencies; | true tothe times m which it arose, and that the _ 
and the most liberal exceptions are to be allowed | ideas lay in the minds of theauthors of the Athana- 


for in fayor of those who resist them. Iam about sian and Nicene Creeds—to emphasize aud defe: 
to enter complaints against what I could spend the | Which against the swelling and encroachment of 


whole time in praising, and yet leave the ground 
of these complaints as solid as ever. Let no one, 
then, imagine me to be ungrateful to the services, 
insensible to the merits, or cold to the fellowship 
of the Unitarian body, or the Protestant era, be- 
cause my present business is to examine their de- 
fects. If I critice Unitarianism, it is asa Unita- 


other and mischievous opinions they erected the _ 
bulwarks of those mighty affirmations and solemn 
protests—were essential idens; but ideas which, if 
they add anything to a devout and scriptural Uni- 
tarianism (which is doubtfal,) contradict nothing 
in it. It was because, in course of time, the helms 
of those creeds, ignorant of their origin, or forget- 


rian; or Protestantism, it is as a Protestant. If I 
show the wants of our own system, it is not as ad- | that did contradict the common sense and se 
vocating a return to the systems we have abandon- | dent principles touching God’s sovereignty, es t 
ed; if I question the finality of Protestantism, it | Fatherhood, Christ’s humanity andsubordination, — 
is not in the interest of Romanism; if I speak in | 924 Man’s uprightnessof nature, which Unita 
| the language of a Churchman, it is not asan Epis | 8m has so triumphantly vindicated and rees 
copalian, much less as aiming at the re-establish- | lished, that ovr mission became imperative. +i 
ment of a hierarchy; if I use some tones of des Mazzini lately refused the programme of the Al- 
PODTENCY ENA pres tv eruwntnnadahiemith throata |Jies, because the Piedmontese Government substi- 
it is not in forgetfulness of the everlasting bow that | tuted the unification for the unity Of tuny; thus - 
spans the storm that evokes them. I place this | admitting its division under different rulers. We * 
caveat at the threshold to avoid the necessity of a | refused and refuted the programme of modern 
fatiguing caution in every step beyond it. Orthodoxy, because degenerate Trinitarianism 
What, then, is the present condition of our Unit- | #84 substituted the unification for the Unity of _ 
arian body? Considered numerically, or with | 2 The Church Universal will, in due time, — 
reference to social position and moral influence— | bless us for this service to the common cause, s 
considered relatively toits agé and opportunities— | No view of ecclesiastical history is respectable 
considered with reference to any obstacles to its | Which allows much place to self-will in the origi 
spread in public sentiment, or from external quar- | Of considerable sects and heresies, still less in the 
ters, it is impossible not to concede to it a fair de- | grander movements of the Church. There isa 
gree of prosperity. There never was less reason | Providential necessity in the rise, progress, con- 
for despondency, so far as rivalry with other re- | flict and confluence of all religions bodies, Asour 
ligious sects could breed it; never less to fear from | Savior’s robe was parted among his enemies, so 
the arguments, the exclusiveness, or the reproach- | his truth isdivided among his friends. Sects are 
es of others. Our ministers, churches, charities, | Complemental of eash other, and none of them 
public gatherings, manifestations of all sorts, were | sre anything more than relatively right. To speak 
neyer so numerous and so popularas at present. | of Unitarianism independently of Trinitarianism, 
And yet, spite of increasing numbers and in- | conveys no correct, and no valuable ideas; and 
creasing moral vitality, of growing earnestness | the purely denominational theology of our body 


la 
and activity, of larger acceptance and easier ad- | has no worth in the decline of the errors or extray- 
vance, there is an undeniable chill in the mission- 


| agancies it was born to balanceor compensate. It 
ary zeal, an undeniable apathy in the denomina- 


is for this particular reason that we are now ex- 
tional life of the body; with general prosperity, | periencing our loss of interest in it, and its conse- 
in short, there is despondency, self-questioning and 


quent languor as a missionary impulse, 
anxiety. Itis singular, and, to many, perhaps| II. But, in thesecond place, to come to the gen- 
an unaccountable phenomenon, eral reason. There is a broader view to be tak- 
W hat is the explanation of et en of the general causeof the pausing posture and 
It will be found in a consideration of self-distrast of our Body, Since, we denen. our 
z a Te career, a facbof decisive influence upon ourdestiny 
. The general, bas unexpectedly disol i 
IM. The universal, reason, of what, in the course | tig banana å ae oe ae ae 
os bam will show itself to be a common es: have turned ont to be the charateristic ideas 
I, Ts it not largely due, in the first place, and | ne ae aie diry me epoch We live in, 
partionlarly, to the fact, that our missionary and iioo Baa $ rat eee Pr not ze a Whatever 
denominational work, through the changed aspects tent in the Reform Meng ss and direction, was la- 
of the theological world—the decay of intolerance, | iont Sathana a 
the softening of the current creed of Christendom, | ry, moet e ‘i ag 
and the spread of mild and practical views of reli. | HY ` E cation of Protestant tendencies 
gious duty—has lost much ofits urgenoy and point? | iy atoa p hay cology is partly Socidental, part. 
Is not tho work of emancipating the community te: a T k 
from bigotry and superstition, so much more rap- ay rate hus no criticism 
idly and successfully carried on by political and Cat warok is not also a 
demoeratio life, literature, and the public press, 
that our vocation in this direction is mostly gone? 


ful of their purpose, came to hold them in a way 


ign; nor is it possible to 
and prospects, without 


A ‘ point of view the R 
Doubtless, in the newer parts of the country, there } general drift of Protestan 
are thousands of small communities where tho po- ae Our eddy or current is to be ea 
lemic instructions of the Unitarian pioneers would | Y 9Y ® survey of the main current, ra 
be a gront blessing still ; but before such wants | eshet, only by an examination of 


then, that our 


Qrought or 


the common 


the country and the time ; and the indifference to | fall in the > 
increasing our ministers And our churches is very į what they: of DA 


much due to the conviction that many ministers | y deliver us frow evil at their er 
ie 


u 


fre 


man’s conscience anq h 
` T a hi ~ - 
ain the Church, ro Vacates the Church; | men cannot get away, sentiments that are spou 


ambition, laid pot 
‘of justifying their own fall 

- | is too sacred a word to be OF" jut o 
worship too holy a thing 29t P beheld on to on 
some pretence or other; PI®t bo profound and in- 
destructible an instinot t0 Pe “Andoned; and there- 
fore the political and social jdealism of our age 
clothes itself in religious P'"Beology and forms, 
out of an honest respect for th) past, n sincere eclf 
delusjon, and, what is best f all, under an in- 
stinctive or providentia! B"Yance, But to say 
that the animating and ch®™°Pristio quality of the 
American people of the pipa Poth century is reli- 
gion, worship, faith, oF that Whatever is theolog- 
joal and ecolesiastioal in UF ‘hms and usnges rep- 


e ideas an tia 
inking, unspeoulative, 


res, pi 
u the 


= usurped by Private 


lapses mto wha Teason; the Church | Shaping and decisive influence over them.— ivi irit, 92° Pta revered memo- 
t E a re $ 4 resents a living 8p : 


On the contrary, the sclene’ Philosophy, and lit- 
erature of the day are busi 
substitutes for religion—"0° Authorizing the con- 
tinuance of the names and ‘rns and symbols of 
worship and faith, after assdting, in more or less 
obvious language, the irrelChney of the things 
themselves. 

When the Head of an A™¢Tlan University, from 
whom I had the anecdote, Wired of a professor 
in Berlin, what Humboldt "ld probably answer, 
if asked what was his relig'k fuith?—he snid, 
his reply would probably b° Ẹ am of the religion 
of all wen of science.’ 

Doubtless he meant may he lively French- 
man, the excellent Catholico has just treat- 
ed the Roman question, meas, when he says in 
praise of the Bolognese “Sfompared with the 
Romans, ‘They know all tH we know ; they 
believe all that we believ® d nothing more.” 

We owe a recognition to actual and serious 
faith of science in our d While Oersted, 
Whewell, and Hugh Millerhnd names nearer 
home, are remembered, W 4 not likely to for- 
get our respect for the uniONf science and faith: 

Yet the actual weaknesspf positive faith is 
visible in nothing so much 4in the eager wel- 
come yielded by the profess4 friends of G% Gath. 
tianity to any succor *f, jer bosom, and. sat 
ature of the day MAYE king her, a8 if she had 
ity, upon the Chure ae, gs 
changed, since scipÊ® ney, darlin,’ ye a’n’t right, 
ble suppliantretful mistake somewhar,’ she 
permise*“\Vhy, de Lord a’n’t like what ye 
xtink,—He loves ye, honey! Why, jes’ feel 
how J loves ye,—poor ole black Candace;— 
aw’ I a’n’t better’n Him as made me! Who 
was it wore de crown o’ thorns, lamb ?—who 
was it sweat great drops o° blood ?—who 
was it said, ‘Father, forgivedem’ ? Say, hon- 
ey!—wasn’t it de Lord dat made ye?— 
Dar, day, nok yer erpina tory. away, and 
ease yer poor little. hear}! He died for 
Mass’r Jim,—loved him and died for him,— 
jes’ give up his sweet, precious body and 
soul for him on de cross !| Laws, jes’ leave 
him in Jesus’ hands! Why, honey, dar’s 
de very print o’de nails in his hands now?’ 

“The flood-gates were rent; aud heal- 
lag sobs and tears shook the frail form, as a 
faded lily shakes under the soft rains of 
summer. Ail in the room wept together. 


engaged in creating 
h as an independent | tive to any degree worth considering in a% large 
view of things. If we would know the religiou s 
tendencies of our Protestant age (furl deny the 
existence of any living Catholřo Church in an es- 
timate of the world-moyements of the time,) we 
must go outside the Churches, to the vast popula- 
tion, said tobe much more than half, perhaps 
three-quarters, of every considerable community, 
that goes to church nowhere; we must notice the 
deepening hostility of all States to establish 
churches; the disjunction between science and 
f.ith,literatare and theology, the transference ofthe 
faith of the people from the Church to the school- 
house; the popularity of ali attacks upon the 
clergy; tbe acception an elevation of those minis- 
ters, understood to be suspected and discounte- 
nanced by the rest; the open and extensive sale 
of infidel books; the growing use of the Sabbath 
for recreation—not, as abroad, under the smile of 
the Church, but in direct contempt of its frown; | 
the easy conscience of the people in the profound 
secularity of their lives—indicating their content- 
ment in a condition of alineation from religious re- 
lations and ideas; the frequoncy of suicide; the in- 
creasing laxity of the marriage-bond; the defense 
of scertatory love—all marked indications of the 
decay of religious ideas; the peculiar interest at- 
tached to preaching in contradistinction to worship, 
and the necessity of keeping together tne church- 
going class by the extra allurements of gifted 
speech; the general incalculation of morality on 
utilitarian grounds; the excllence, as citizens an d | 
neighbors, of an avowedly irreligious class; thes. 
ae 5 Jrds 

popular and applauded hositlity of the philant? 
py of the day to the Churches—the m“ =e 
plished orators of the times, being b^t of a wedge 
tuous, respected mena butiveen her fife and her 
rank from carrying an religious cree“ between her and her God. She 
otest logical- verge. ‘The sufferings of] clasped her hands instinctively on her bosom, 
the lost were not kept from view, but pro-|as if to hold there some cherished image, and 
claimed with a terrible power. Dr. Top- {said in a piercing voice of supplication “My 
kins boldly asserts that ‘all the use which |God! oh, where art thou?” * * * * 
God will have for them is to suffer; this is «Dr. Hopkins says that this is all 
all the end they can answer; therefore all| best better than it would have been in any 
their faculties, and their whole capacities, | other way,—that God chose it because it 
will be employed and used for this end. . . | was for a greater, final good,—that He not 
The body can by omnipotence be made ca-| only chose it, but took means to make it 
pable of suffering the greatest imaginable | certain,—that He ordains every sin, and 
ghosPain, without producing dissolution, Or | does all that is necessary to make it certain, 
~ ypbating the least degree oflife or sensibility. | that He creates the vessels of wrath and 
One way in} fits them for destruction, and that He has 


E repudiate it; but 
Toduct is at this point it is 
° me deny. s Niy, that these are the tenden- 
cies of Protestantism, is very apparent 

too much ularmed at thi 

i this - 
ment, assuming itto be true. se 
always ultimated. They 
They meet anc 


Let us not be 


Tendencies are not 
encounter resistance.— 
4 1 yield to other tendencies. The ten- 
denbies of an epoch, religious or political, do not 
decide its whole character. There are forces in 
humanity stronger than any epochal powers—the 
Permanent wants, the indestructible instincts of 
our nature, It is safe, and it ought not to be 
alarming, to see and confess that the tendencies of 
political and religious Speculation and sentiment, 
in the universal Church of our day, are to the 
weakening of the external institutions of Chris- 
tianity, the extinction of the ministry, and the 
abandonment of any s 


pecial interest in religion, as 
a separate interest of man or society. If our Uni- 
tarian body understands this better than the inner 
ranks of Protestantism, it is only because the 
squadrons behind have pressed nearer the brink 
towards which they are unconsciously advancing. 
With great temporary superiority and advantages, 
one over another, there is really nothing to choose 
between the Protestant sects in general direction, 
and ultimate destinies; logically, and what is more, 
practically, they are shut up to one conclusion.— 
All alike in this respect, hey represent human 
liberty, self-asserp inflinching goner to choose 
and enthrorg srences be- 
tween 2 i 
cid 


goul 


inghean ' z K : A : i : “Now, honey,’ said Candace, after a 
en my egt God will show his powerin the punish- an infinite knowledge by which He can do it pause of some minutes, “I knows our Doc- 
but there jf the wicked will be in strengthening | without violating their free agency.—So | tows a mighty good man, an’ larned,—an’ 


2 qbolding their bodies and souls in tor- | much the worse! What a use of infinite 
ey “hich would be otherwise intolerable.’” knowlege! Whatif men should do so!— 


m ale qfarvyn has lost a son—nobie,| What if a father should take means to make 
“for aye g 


A gradually:earted, brave and manly—by |it certain that his poor littlo child should 
Unfortunately, there was no | be an abandoned wretch, without violating 

At first I afec had ever experienced that |his free agency? So much the worse I 
my health, and n eart” which could alone pre- |Say !—They say He does this so that He 
ject; but his frien God from pouring out his | may show to all eternity, by their example, 
cere to be easily put \ endless ages upon the the evil nature of sin and its consequences | 
wearied me, and at le and beloved son! Mrs. | This is all that the greater part of the hu- 
and with z peevish ton as who would not?—|man race have been used for yet; and it is 
Disregarding my bad E ony be more faithfully all right, because an overplus of infinite 
it to my low atate of : Sow Ge Site's oal happiness is yet to be Wrought out of it!— 
forward, and placing his bù similar torments: | Lt #8 zot right! No possible amount of 
sith all the tenderness iT n ‘don’t good to eyer so many can make it right to 
brushed back my hair and er RA Ae iat deprave ever so few ;—happiness and misery 
eyes were fixed upon mine, | b k PEN ta cannot be measured so! T never can think 
«Charles, I am sorry—, ers . lit right,—never !—Yet they say our salya- 
Charles; o all eternity I will tion depends on our loving God,—loving 


eamed of this until r ) : 
i university I resol goodness, nol Him bettor than ourselves,—loving Him 
en 


in fair weather I ha’n’t no ’bjection to yer 
hearin’-all about dese yer great and mighty 
tings he’s got to say But, honey, dey 
won't do for you now; sick folks mustn’t 
bab strong meat; an’ mes like dese, dar 
jest a’n’t but one ting to come to, an’ dat 
ar’s Jesus. Jes) comeright down to whar 
poor ole black Candace has'to stay allers,--- 
it’s a good place darlirg’! Look righ’ at 
Jesus. Tell ye, honey ye can’t live no oth- 
er way now. Don’t ye ‘member how He 
looked on His mother, when she stood faint- 
in’ and tremblin’ underde eross, jes’ like 
you? He knows all dout mothers’ hearts ; 
He won't break yours, It ‘was jes’ ‘cause 
He know’d we'd come into straits like dis 
yer, dat he went throwh all dese tings,--- 
Him, de Lord o Glory! Is dis Him you 
was a-talkin’ about 2--{lim you don’t love ? 


called its selfhood; and that what is termed natu- 
ral religion—which is only an inverted self-wor- 
ship, in which man makes his own deity to suit 
his tastes and feelings, and, of course, does not 
make him too strong for his own self-will—is then 
the only witness of the living God—a witness so 
meek as not to interfere with the providential pro- 
cess of setting man up in his own right and liber- 
ty. Revealed religion—the only religion that ever 
has had authority, or which, by the nature of the 
case, can have power to awe, restrain, and elevate 
man, or to overcome the congenital bias of his na- 
ture—being something outside of, and independ’ 
of his personality—has necessarily been 
quent to his creation; confined to special, 
tative races and eras; and has applied å T0 BE. 
the slow form of institutional infiue 

to gain a greater power in the endy town in Wis- 
more freely and fully developed Y made to 
ing himself voluntarily to a con/Chicf to deliver 2 
es his true freedom, and acceptime objection wera 
vine dependence, of which hi 
ence has been only a fictitiog|) of them.] 


EY 


‘e=turing and footing our own bills. 


put continues on in bis development) 


moral being; and this de-| 


ly more important than the) — 


with certainty. Hours from 0 A M. to 6 P1 ‘ 
DECAYED TEETH ERVED. — 

Da. Ax Brows, 24 1-2 Win p street ¢ 
ing), by a new article Ae News a a 
store teeth, however badly ed or broken, to thelr orig ~ 


inal shape and strength, avoiding in most cases the necessi- E 
ty of removal. VPE 


ARTIFICIAL TEETH, on Gold, Silver, Vulcanite and Y 
Platina, with Athelode Gums, from AA Dir $65. Teeth ex- $ 
tracted by Electricity wi- ~ ~ ie i . 
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from the “form” in three minutes, by a gew 

| process, invented by a Swiss and known only 
to him. A thin layer of soft and damp papier 
mache first receives the impression of the type, 
and after it has been hardened by the appli 
éation of heat, the melted lead is poured on 
which is to form the stereotype plate. The 
papier mache has the power of resisting the 
action of the melted lead, and comes out of 
the fiery trial uninjured, and almost unscorch- 
ed. The plates are re-melted every day efter 
the issue of the day is printed from them, and 
the waste of type metal from day to day is very 
slight. By this power of multiplying the num- 
ber of forms from which w side of the 
paper can be printed, the Times can use three 
or four presses at once, and thus print its 59,- 
000 copies, on an emergency, in two hours 
time. The Times employs in its establish- 
ment some 350 persons. It has eighteen re- 
- ~_ | porters atthe Houses of Parliament, and for 
Like the fellow who would have four chip- these, as well pa far n a a a cotnase 
muncks when he killed the one he was after, | stors, the working hod Waie nikik hours 
aaa Lo sy lad ou | exclusively. It owns four cabs, which are em- 
when we getit. Our palace is principally of ployed, solely, in carrying reporters and re 
pine, 22x30, one story, and most sumptuously ports at night to andufrombetween EEA noe 
furnished. It is neither plastered, papered, | House Square and the Palace nb avWiestminstes 
or painted inside—such furnishing is too ple- ‘The reporters relieve each other at the ead of 
beian. We use the stove-pipe for a chimney, every quarter hour, and. thus, though. ‘the d= 
and our parlor for hall, reception room, iniga- Date in the Commons last till four o’elock in 
room: kitchen, library, santum, wash-room, |», morning, the ‘Times give it in fall’by snn: 
Pc ce Eis ats GBTGEE Ys NEEC, Ete Qur rise, though it cover two whole pages of the 
Brussels ingrain is made of old coat-skirts, journal.” 


shirt-tails, dilapidated pants, and other things 
too numerous to mention. Our furniture is 
common cherry, and our chairs bottomed with 
cat-tail flags. Our spoons are mostly pewter 
—silyer being rather common. Our chattels 
personal run up to the handsome figure of 
several millions. 

One wife, value not to be computed. 

Three young’uns. ditto. 

Three pigs, $2,75 | august personage during his walk. 

Twelve hens and more hatching— 

(not paid for or price known,) 


invite 


subjoin, with the edi- 


(Concluded fry — will not go to talk 


m t= ey Daye 

ilave a large sum invested in 
reform labor, and now retire on the 
‘Our Bank account of “good wishes” 
s of thanks, show several millions in 
‘vor, and we are above the necessity of 
We are 
speculating—putting potatoes in the 

ground and enjoying the increase. 
“Tle is rich and lives ina palace at ‘The 
Oaks,” 
All truth. We are one of the nabobs.— 


of 
now 


ANECDOTE oF Henny 1V.—Henry IV., 
of France, visited, by chance, a garden, 
which had been embellished and nursed 
with much care. Among the persons who 
accompanied the King, was a courtier, 
| who had a red beard. The latter racked 
his brains to find something to amuse the 
While 
he was endeavoring to enliven theconver- 
| sation by some witty sally, the gardener 


e 


PA 5 
Cao EIN iy 5,00 | appeared before them; he had no beard, 
Two cows, and a calf in prospect, 50,00 5 
MRTE 250 tbough already advanced in years. “My 
4 ? . . ` . . 
One quarter acre strawberries, 5000,00 friend,” said the courtier, immediately ad- 
The above, with little matters divers and | dressing him, “why have you no beard on 


> 


your chin?” He had imagined that the í 
shyness and shame of the gardener would 
give him cause for merriment. But the 


sundry, give figures the spasms when the to- 
talis enumerated. We dare not go into de- 
tails, for fear of robbery. If Bro. ex- 


pects a man of such means to go and talk countryman, without appearing the least 
temperance, he will be disappointed. We are = 


growing more and more mercenary every day. LAN nes to gedh, tha a ee 
We shall add three more pigs to our stye, and Bed questioned him. “When Nature, 

push the setting hens to their utmost. And | Sdid he, “distributed its beards to mortals, 
if our farrow cow should add another calf to | I arrived rather late; and as there only 
our horned stock, we shall be above lecturing | remained red ones, I preferred doing with- 


entirely. out, than taking one of that color.” 
“Te struts about the farm and plays the lord 


inbvroadcloth.” ELEcrRIcITY.—Atmospheric electricity has 

A fact, Our home rig was once broadcloth, | Veen much neglected by meteorologists. The 
though badly ventilated now. Rents range | beneficial effects of electricity on the vegetable 
from the knee upward. Our hat is straw, and | kingdom are ofa character so apparent, that 
now in its fourth summer's wear. Our shoes | my extended researches upon this branch of 
and kids came with us into the world, And | meterology, calculated to throw additional Hight 
when we walk among the Lawtons, Catawissns, | Upon the subject, is very desirable. There are 


° re $ b 
a That thought ha oe Life seeme | better than our dearest friends.---It is im: Look at Him, an’ see sf you oan Be Took 
first prize. 


3 . ‘ otf 
: snd: it Hts b. doom that can | Possible !---it is contrary to the laws of my ins Maks He is t--on't ask a i Pe 
permost in my mi scat ambiti E! What had Watara! Toan never love God! Loa ever i on’t go to no reaignin’s,-Je® count 
aim in life; my © ssent upon us?! praise Him !---I am lost! lost! lost! And| {20 bangin’ dar, so gyect and patient, on 


oasis in my Weary journey 207.0, to hope s0,— | what is worse, I cannot redeem my friends! do cros! All dey ould do goulda’t stop 
isfortune had cas *| his lovin ’em: . id all the 
waste, where mis willingly ! ovin ‘em; he prayed for em WI : 


mbitions and all the laws|Qh, I could sufter Serene tly 
ee eel Awhy sh °S St0P*|---if I could save him--But ob, eternity, 
pares el Fi we Tea! can suffer so | eternity! Frightful, unspeakable woo! No 
thought s0? You have ti bg 2. never favo end !-no bottom EEA Vag el 
unsullied reputation, pepe A O adie mia p E S Dag 
T odp ws Failure, oamentlifeis!] Mrs, Marvyn has a 
a Í 


disappointment, 6000 to be forgituity tand’) man, on co a 
ae ‘ik 

wi te how diferent! 

fail pi i tbi” 


[breath he had. Dar'a. @od you dan love, 
wn'tdar? Candace oyes Him--P%" ole, 
foolish, black, wickid Gandaco-®™” she 
Knows He loves her,..and hero Candace 
~ broko down into torrerts of wooping"” 

A, They laid the moth, faint and Weary, 
wants) on her bed, gnd beneah the shade of that 


i 
t 


:a pd knowl- | whose 
Success is EA *! ii 
f ah X 
day gy 
educatio 
maroot ste int 
anning, — 


thus a t reat part of the wear] and teay | Tesu 
| ofthe type. ek stereotype plate is taken a ek 


Houghton’s seedlings, the spacious strawberry several instruments used in studying the sub- F 
patches, and look upon two apples, and a half ject. ‘The most simple is Glaisher’s electrome~ d 
dozen pears, one quart of currants at least, | ter, which, being portable, should become gen- y, 
several gooseberries and as many raspberries, | erally adopted. To be able to announce the 
we do, feel like a lord, and above the beneyo- | approach of a thunderstorm at atime When the 
lent business of lecturing and paying our ex-| Sky is free fron clouds, and to ascertain’ its 
„penses for a vote of thanks, speed, so as to tell when it may be expected in 
ae ee ee any given place, would afford the farmer, the 
Tar LONDON Ties Orrtce.—Mr. Story, son | mariner, and many other: i a 
IN. 


of one of the proprietors of the Rochester | ofa most valuable character—{) 
Democrat, writes to that paper an account of 


his visit to the office of the London Times,— |...‘ t 
We copy a portion of this narrative ; PA Sr tbs st the lea ` 
“One of the most interesting and novel do- |to be frank and PEA 
partments of the establishment is that in which |&°OUs, whil a siste 
the stereotyping process is carried on, You ber “thie 
know, pertang already, that every number of moisten 
the ‘Times printed from stereotype plates, | their con 
t 


Girls nre early taugt 


hag approp d to myse- ~ 
of comme. 
rem y 
jng my sermon at Granville, N J. I 
tainly ; 

never heard that any one, considered that 
“manifestation” as a “lecture” in disap- 
probation, but asan approval of what I 
said. And so far from being “astonished,” 
I believe I took it about as coolly as any 
in the nines 
and them so as to avoid “all confusion. 


23d, Hth and 2 


in favor of procur, 
ding the ciroulution of, the 
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"Da, Garvin will speak at Taunton, on the first Sun- 
‘day of Sept, and E. V, Witson the Sunday following. 
Dextne Daxa will speak at “Phe Spiritual Age Tall,” 


pareonterel M Bromfuld street, in the afternoon of the first Sunday 
7 sagos rom oppirit fof fohn grins in Sept , in roply to the question, “Why am I a Spirit- 
RA Alene, NL pagos Svos rice $1.00. ualiet ?” 
sh | S 


A. B. Wiurixa may be addressed at Brooklyn, Mich. 
till Sept, 15th, 


A. W. Senaoueg will speak at Ogdensburgh, N. Y., the 
first Sunday in Sept., and at Oswego, N. Y., the two last: 
also at Binghamton, N, Y., the two first Sundays of Oct., 
after which he will go West. 


J.S. Loveranp will lecture at Willimantic, Ct, Sept. 18 
and 25. Address at 14 Bromfleld street, Boston, care of Be- 
Ja Marsh. 


N. Fraxx Wire will lecture through the months of Sep- 
tember, October and November in Connecticut, Massachu- 
setts, Rhode Island and Maine. Those places desiring his 
seryives can address him through the month of August at 
eternitfeymour, Conn, An immediate response is desirable, so 


Shandi the can arrange his appointments to advantage. 
nish indiv¢ s 
3 = Nawrox, in consequence of a new arrange ment re- 


ber, through he Ags, expects to be able hereafter to devote the 


ishi i f his time to the lecturing field. Calls ad- 
abing jaatbadan i tte ded to. He will 
: h \ At Boston will be duly atten 

essence inthe un n; Mass., on Sunday, Sept. Ath. 


the limitless domait RDINGE Will lecture In Columbus, Ohio, on 
So, for aught that- und 11th; in Cleveland, Sept. 18th; in 


z Philosophy of the Spirit World, By Rev. Charles 
s monit, GJC- 5 

‘ossages from r State, Communicated 
x Jobn from the Sape 18h M. Spear. Price 0c. 
ie f Thomas Paino, C. Hammond, 


The Pilgrimage © 
e Toc- 
EET th ~“nirit World. Isaac Post, Medium. 


d **ommunications ; 
ndation arising from thws. 86 cents, $1.50 


arkable incident which occurred wg, Received 
ce and oth- 


did not consider it, and, until now, 


audience, controlling both myself 


The facts were simply these: Instead 
ef, as your “chronicler” asserts, Kaster 
ing a discourse upon a passage of Scrip- 
ture referring to the Tower of Babel, the 
confusion of tongues, &c.” I delivered 
one from a passage exactly the reverse :— 
“For then will I turn unto the people a 
pure language, that they may all call upon 
the name ofthe Lord, to serve him with 
one consent.” Zeph. 3:9. In the dis- 
course I tried to show that mere human 
reason, as a dry, reficctive attribute was 
not a sufficient power to guide the hu- 
man heart into the light ofthe highest 
lite. and that all mere outward and mate- 
rial manifestations could not do it, how- 
ever real or remarkable they might be; 
that if was a Spirit-power, ethereal and 
pure, such as abode on Jesus and was re- 
ceived into his heart ane dwelt there, reg- 
ulating his whole life; the Spirit of Truth, 


the Holy Comforter, the Love of God, the 
Father, living and strengthened in us by 


“love to one another,” and rising into af- 
finities with all that is good, and pure, 
and lovely on earth and in heaven; that 
the connexion between time and eternity 
is not so distinct, nor the condition so un- 
like as many have contended ; that heay- 
en is here, near us, in us; even the spir- 
its of the just made perfect are with us, 
acting by all kind and holy infiuences in 
those who will receive them ; and that 
this language of Love—cf the heart, is the 
“pure language” by which “all shall call 
on the name of the Lord to serve him.” 
Tthen sought to find illustrations in my 
own experiences as a testimony common 
to all who thought upon the subject.— 
W hen I touched some of those chords 
Wigh unite us to our “loved ones gone,” 
the whole audience was mov 
hopeful tears, 
nervous man, 


ed to joyful, 
One in the audience, a 
exceedingly impressible, 
a his feelings,—reason 
eeling, and imaginati 

took the helm. Eat neces of ae 
did, he came to the pulpit and embraced 
me with affection—not to rebuke, there 


vas no Occasion for ut, but to appro ea 


It was almost ludicrous 
sec aman of about my owr 
Jed his rough beard—pret 
and personify m 


was overcome 
gave place to 
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1 age—and to 
ending to be 
y spirit-mot i 

$0 Young, delicate, Pikat satel bs 
it been “the well- ; i 
tiauce-speaker 
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ry, individualization 
j z december. 
fearing either tho met sti March, 1860. Address 
Egyptian, or the great | 
bear of certain other plist Oswego, Sept, 4th, 1 
: . . a services on week 
“scientists” may direct then 


23d: in St. Louis during October; and 
Miss Hardinge returns to 


8, Fourth 


1th, 18th, 
evenings, 


„med place, at the times 


Aces , i j 
turday and Sunday, Sopt.. 
ITEE OR Be 
j þbovod by arbitrary authority, 


At Ann Arbor, 


‘Not amecting of i 


Who seek tht truth wherever found, 
On Heathen ron, Christian ground,” 

and to gain it, wog o the frank and earnest utterance 
of the matured thoy-pty and convictions of any who 
may bë present, on fg grdat questions of Reform, Re- 
ligion, Freedom, Syhjtual existence, and Social order, 
that are moving the {orld wore than ever before 

Let many meet fråm far and noar, for three days of 
candid thought andjyci-ordered free speech, that wo 
may know better hjy to aid the rule of Wisdom, Jug- 
tice, and Love;—h4y to gain that health of soul and 
body so necded for fo advent of “Pence on Earth and 
good will among mp,” Coma! Orthodox, Metorodox; 
Spiritualiats and Majpiolists+ 

Able speakers wij pe present, and itis confldently 
hoped the occasion fiyl be of interest and importance, 

Those from abroady{shing homes during the meeting 
will call on the Cogyittee named below who will sce 
them provided for: 

WASHINGTON Weels, ROBERT Grazier, Dr. KELLOGG, 
A. WIDENMANN, L, ysi KER, G. Spragur, 


SPECIA| AND PERSONAL, 


Hopedale Home (pool. 

Thia Institution isyesigned to oomblpe thorough dn- 
struction in Science, fyg and General Literature with judi- 
cious training of the hysical ånd moral nature, To secnre 
to the children and yhth resorting to it for educational pur- 
poses such home and leighborhood influences together with 
such specific culture|s may be promotive of their growth 
in virtue and true exjjence, 13 & sacred aim. Thoroughly 
Reformatory and Prfressive in its spirit and character, it 
must rely mainly up} (he patronage of those sympathizing 
with the better tend@jeg and movements of the age for sup- 
port. 


ces on Wednesday, $t, 7, and continues Fifteen weeks. 
For Circulars cgining full information, please ad- 
dress either of the Pacipals, Hopedale, Milford, Mass. 


The First Term of |e gcholastio Year 1559-60 commen- | 


and therefore shrinjing from freedom of thought aud | turn 
. peoch—but an assohpling of men dnd women, — 


| committed himself too far to yield without a 


he Jovely village on Beneea Lake,| 
RO 


owing specimen of parliamen- 
í ng :—“In the fairest village of West- 
ern New York, the ‘culled pussens, in emula-| 
tion of their white brethren, formed a Debat- 
ing Society, for the purpose of improving their 
minds by the discussion of instructive and en- 
tertaining topics. The deliberations of the so- 
ciety Were presided over by a venerable mem- 
ber, who performed his duties with the utmost 
dignity peculiar to his color, The subject for 
discussion on the occasion of which we write 
was- ‘Which am de mudder of the chicken— 
de her wot lay de egg, or de hen wot hatches 
de chick?” ‘The question was warmly debeted, 
and many reasons pro and con were urged and 
combatted by the excited dispatants. Those 
in favor of the latter proposition were evident- 
ly in the majority, and the president made no 
attempt to conceal that his sympathies were 
with the dominant party. At length an intel- 
ligent darkey arose from the minority side, and 
bsgged leaye to state a proposition to this ef- 
fect: ‘Spose,’ said he, ‘dat you set one dozen 
duck ezgs under a hen, and dey hateh. which 
am do mudder—de duck or de hen? ‘This 
was a poser, was well put, and non-plussed the 
other side, even staggering the president, who 
plainly saw the force of the argument, but had 


struggle; so, after cogitating and scratching 
his wool a few moments, a bright idea struck 
him. Rising from his chair in all the pride of 
conscious superiority, he announced: ‘Ducks 


the mother and 1ond sho bore. 


$% i i 
upor the lore of God, give shelter. s =o |, 
To the wanderer and her child; - Wiha 
Tho bhiading raindrops pelt bêr, = — ; 
And the wind {9 flere and wild. 
Le now be near you, - 
edea i the tempest JoweFy ar 
‘As you would that God would hear AYA 
In your last, your dylug hour.” 


7 
List what that human brother w" 
Spake to that bruised reed, ; “9 
That sister, ayes that mother, Pe 
In the hour of her mighty need. 5 


“Go! seek birds of your feather, 
And herd with them to-night; 
Nor fear that storm or weather 
Can harm such aa you in your figh te 


Back into his stately dwelling 
He hastily withdrew; 

‘The lights from within still gilding 
The storm-drops as they flew. 

“Shall I, in my stately palace, 
Mid ‘music, mirth and wine,” 


Sank down the hapless mother 
And child upon the stone, cr 
By the door of that human Brother 
Whoze heart bad ed tu stom g 
With one wild prayer to.J esus 
The Savior of our race, 
Who ever in pity sees us, wit 
In every clime and place. h 
Jfthe human brute bad daring 
To gaze out into the night, 
Where his gorgeous lamps were glaring 
And flooding the rain with light, 
He might have seen bright winge flying 
Around his own door-stone, 
W here the mother and child were lying, 


discovery of the best means for v. 
tion” of all such good things as aret? preach on An- 
. . ` 4 with the Gospel 
their natures imperishable; assured | Boston. 
while by sound philosophy, and phenom. y gunday, 
continually occurring, that individualizetwn; Lemp- yention, 

spirits «still live” to bless mankind with aged The platform of th¢bilanthropic Convention, at 
their labors of love, and their elevating in- 
| fluences, and that no instrumentality is like- 
ly to arrest their labors, nor any philosophy 
be developed of sufficient potency to destroy 
their persons—even metaphysically. 

It seems clear to my mind, that the diffi- 
culty suggested in the article of the Repub- 
lican, and others of a kindred nature, have 
their root in the futile attempt to measure 


\the infinite by a finite rule—the illimitable 
OY the iimirea. D W Memwa 


SPRINGFIELD, Aug. 1859. 


W| S. May woop, 
Ajig B. HaywooD, 


Aug. 18, 1858.34.34 


. —~ free 
the sciences frons tuoss W 
solemn import and instructié 


ogy, &e., &e., or an account of the pro, 
made by inhabitants of the Planets? of the 
various improvements there, &c.? Why not 
more institutions for the relief of the sick, 
the blind, &e. ? or practical directions for 
pretecting the poor igainst the aggressions 
and monopoly of-thairich, &e. 2 

The field is boundless, and we need the 
aid of the gods to ares us from the evils 
of ignorance, opprel ion and bigotry. We 
fancy there has been gassing enough for the 
present, and what we now want is men and 
women, of bone andsinew, of back bone and 
vitals, who can stand alittle fire, if need be, 
to accomplish antigipated reforms, 

W. H. Surm. 
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REFORM CIRCLES, 


We are all more or less familiar with the 
| nature, use and tendencies of circles. We 
sometimes alternate male and female in the 
circle, sometimes the males occupy one side 
of the circles, while the females occupy the 
other, and are sometimes seated regardless M 
of order; frequently seated thus Jy influe| "70 ee - n Ss 
ence, and often without. There appears to| Cause or Tue AURORA Poreatts.—M. de 
be but little apparent difference in the man- |l Rive, the celebrated French astronomer, 
ifestation of spirit presence and power, wis- explain the produftion of the Aurora Borea- 
dowmanda hana lis in the following apone: 
I am speaking of the condition of circles wpe ie ape PS: passed, Salepithe 
in this section, and believe it to be a correct aaron na À i “RB hera call 
3 a é mosphere, the aqueous Vapors which have ac- 
view of a great proportion of circles in this cumulated during the summer in this part of 
Western country. ‘The results are sufficient | the atmosphere begin to condense, the kind 
to encourage us in their perpetuity; such as | of humid cap whith envelopes the polar re- 
exhortations to morality, a cultivation of| gions extends more and more, and facilitates 
spirit influence and communion, and the lay- | the passage of eledtricity accumulated in the 
ing on of hands for the remoyal of diseases, | YPP&* Portion of P ge abe 
| Those who have the cause at heart, find noth- eoeta etd grues aie AERA 
ing e to PE EA them, but rather claims eia W of minute aaa t6 
upon their strongest support, n ? ing in the air, similar to those 
While this is the case, it is at the same sitet eani M halos; they form, as it 
time very evident, that most of spiritualists | were, a kind of semi-transparent mist. These 
are anxiously looking to these circles for the | half-frozen T o e cn it at adage 
inauguration of somo greater work, that | surface of the earth, Lage ae rg sassy i's 
shall more speedily aid in abolition of the | the same time apine ed R a ede 
mogi prominent evils of society, and in the electing dinchag i | thi ten borealis is 
diffusion of knowledge among «the masses, PEIG in, neoor ok d by a mist, which rises 
And it is no less believed that our invisi- een At rn or phi à 
; from the pole and the margin of which, less 
ble friends feel an equal or greater interest | dense than HE remainder, are colored the 
in the diffusion and propagation of whatever | first; and indeadt is very frequent near the 
shall tend to better the condition of man- pole in the winter months, and especially in 
kind, i l ‘those Where there i8 abundance of vapor in the 
Then where lies the difficulty? Tf all the | si". 
members of the circle, both mundane and su- 
per-mundane, are desirous of introducing the 
higher and more glorious unfoldments of the 
celestial life on Hurth, where must full the 
fearful responsibility of this stagnation and 
jluertia, I am fully aware that in many ci 


nay oi ile 
stipes Ibi 
taxed 


THE Great FASTERN.—This mammoth 
steamer js advertised to leave England ear- 
ly in September for Portland, Me., after hay- 
ing made shor trial trip. So the expecta- 
tions of ony land friends are likely to be 

The arrival of the Great 
ntry will no doubt create a 
osity to see her, and the re- 
Forest City will be seriously 
odate the rush of visitors. 
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asons in the United Slates ns 
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} Principals. 


First Anniversa} of the Philanthropic Con- 


to any md capable of throwing light upon the 


their lives to them, or on hiSt. James Mall, Buffalo, N. 
3 ember, 1859, at 10 o'clock, A - 
The following persons, resi- 
a course of lectures on Phrenolt. Committee of Arrango- 


ted, Cyrus 


am not before de house; chickens am de ques- 
tion; derefore I rule de ducks out;’ and do it 
he did, to the complete overthrow of his op- 
” 
| ponents. The primrose and the clover 
SSS PTT SUSRETE D SY Shed sweetness on the air. 
Th old man look’d out in the morning 


B D ¢ t Ji 1 A To gaze on his beautiful lands 3 


That he thought had long been gone, A 


Next morning the storm was over, 
The sky was brilliant and fair 5 


Buffalo, 


And saw, his door-stone adorning, 
The work of his own red hands. 


[For the Spiritual Age.) 
THE WANDERER. 


The mother and child were lylag 
On the stone, before the door, 
Just as they lay when dying, 
And the angels upward bore 
Their souls to him who gave them, 


BY TULLY VERNON. 


Whit- Mist veiled the sun at his setting, To rest with him above ; 
vocati. BheHOw Camensy/FEom CHEInes; And he, who died to save them, 
ed; if I qu athe Tranilomira in-ahaps pyeceimeteing Sheltor’d them in his loye. 


The stlnted grass on tha lea! } 
is not in the inv The wind was fitful and gusty, 
the language of a Ctre.sky was darkening to jet; 
copalian, much less as aiming at the? been dasty, | 
ment of a hierarchy; if I use some tones&> | used the programme of the zalgadl?” 
PONGENCY,2N0 porns te cou ctwta hie with throats. Lut, because ìe Piedmontese Government substi- 
it is not in forgetfulness of the everlasting bow that | tuted the unification for the unity of Italy; thus 
spans the storm that evokes them. I place this admitting its division under different rulers. We 
caveat at the threshold to avoid the necessity of a | refused and refuted the programme of modern 
fatiguing caution in every step beyond it. Orthodoxy, because a degenerate Trinitarianism 
What, then, is the present condition of our Unit- | 884 substituted the unification for the Unity of 
arian body? Considered numerically, or with | @°4- The Church Universal will, in due time, 
reference to social position and moral influence— | bless us for this service to the common cause. 
considered relatively toits agé and opportunities— | No view of ecclesiastical history is respectable 
considered with reference to any obstacles to its | Which allows much place to self-will in the origin 
spread in public sentiment, or from external quar- | Of considerable sects and heresies, still less in the 
ters, it is impossible not to concede to it a fair de- | grander movements of the Church. There isa 
gree of prosperity. There never was less reason | Providential necessity in the rise, progress, 
for despondency, so far as rivalry with other re- | flict and confluence of all religions bodies. Asour A 
ligious sects could breed it; never less to fear from | Savior’s robe was parted among his enemies, so ` 
the arguments, the exclusiveness, or the reproach- | his truth is divided among his frionds. Sects are 
es of others. Our ministers, churches, charities, | Complemental of eash other, and none of them 
public gatherings, manifestations of all sorts, were | ère anything more than relatively right. 
never so numerous and so popularas at present, | of Unitarianism independently of Trinit 
And yet, spite of increasing numbers and in- | conveys no correct, and no valuable ideas; and 
creasing moral vitality, of growing earnestness | the purely denominational theology of our body 
and activity, of larger acceptance and easier ad- | has no worth in the decline of the errors or extray- 
vance, there is an undeniable chill in the mission- | agancies it was born to balance or compensate. It 
ary zeal, an undeniable apathy in the denomina- | is for this particular reason that we are now ex- 
tional life of the body; with general prosperity, periencing our loss of interest in it, and its conse- 
in short, there is despondency, self-questioning and | quent languor as a missionary impulse, 
anxiety. Itisasingular, and, to many, perhaps} IT, But, in theseconad place, to come to the gen- 
an unaccountable phenomenon. eral reason. There isa broader view to be <4 
What is the explanation of it? en of the generalcauseof the pausing posture and 
It will be found in a consideration of self-distrast of our Body. Since, we began 5 
I. The particular, career, a fact of decisive influence upon BF al 
IL. The general, has unexpectedly disclosed elas a iny 
IIT. The universal, reason, of what, in the course ing Principled veal aN ` e underly- 
ae i S 4 s of the U; i 
of this discussion, will show itself to be a common body have turned ~ottarian 
E Rei pee ned ont to be the charateristic ideas 
I. Ts it not largely due, in the first place, and phoma, oa a religious epoch we live in, 
partioularly, to the fact, that our missionary and |, sm produced us, not we it. Whatever 
ie good or bad in our Spirit and direction, was la- 


Shall we curse, with bitter carses, 
The we wnt te proud, 
n became imperativenrses _ 


con- 


To speak 
Arianism, 


denominational work, through the vhanged aspeots * 

of the theological worlt—the decay of intolerance, a y N Peers. and is fast becoming pa. 

the softening of the current creed of Christendom, The ae ne a fe paa: world-movement, 
dentification of Protestant tendenci 

cies 


and the spread of mild and practical views of reli, | a 
gious duty—haslost much ofits urgency and point? With ont speotal theology is partly accidental 
; a: ut | 1y historical : the t i BASS 
Is not the work of emancipating the community ay endencies themselves are th 
from bigotry and superstition, so much more rap. | Set nok. y Thus no criticism of Unitarianism x 
idly nnd successfully carried on by political and radigAl which is not also a criticism of Protesta: rA 
demooratio life, literature, nnd the public presa, | "3 nor ìs it possible to understand our ine 
that our vooation in this direction is mostly gone? | *24 Prospects, without considering ta Sy 
tg 


int of Protestanti 
ism 
is to be explained on- 
curre ` y 
be a great blessing still ; but before such wanta | eshet, only by an examination i one 5 
common 
that our panse ~ 
is the pause whioh Protestantisns 
waking to the full consciousness of her 


own tendencies, I shall best expres 
most important idea, HDeakesprees ny Second ang. 


the feelin 
that they are sowing themselves broadcast, not in selves to View, and are Scrape cleared 
the formal, but the essential religions thought of without some CTOS y the 
the country and the timo ; and the indifference to pni Phe 
inorensing our ministers and our churches is very ee 
much due to the conviction ‘that many ministers 5 ly upon Gog 
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